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** His life is as a woven rope, 
A single strand may lightly part : 
Love’s simple thread is all her hope, 
Which breaking, breaks her heart.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was early in March, but the winter 
had been a mild one. The snows had 
melted, leaving the snowdrop and the 
crocus to show their heads above the soft, 
damp earth, and the lilac buds were 
growing larger every day. Even the 
White House was not unvisited by 
tokens of spring; there were a few 
daisies in the grass-plot before the win- 
dows, and the sunshine had crept into 
the darkened rooms. It was not a 
cheerful dwelling-place. The brown 
hills surrounded it on all sides but one; 
a stony, winding road in front divided 
it from the woods and park enclosures 
of Cranford Manor, and the wooded 
hill overshadowed it on the south, while 
to the north another hill rose up in the 
distance bounding the moor. The gate 
was swinging in the wind, for no one 
had cared to fasten it ; and the creepers 
were hanging down from the wall, for 
no one had thought of nailing them up. 
Inside there were long stone passages, 
and large low rooms; a wainscotted 
study at the back of the house where 
old Mr. North sat with his books, the 
relics of happier days; and an old- 
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fashioned, whitewashed kitchen looking 
out on the road, where his granddaughter 
Christina was standing this afternoon, 
close by the window, with her knitting 
in her hands to catch the last gleam of 
sunlight ; for the twilight was deepening 
in the further recesses of the room, and 
the glow of the fire was lost in the large 
grate and wide chimney-corner. 

Even seen by the charm of the flicker- 
ing, uncertain light, there was nothing pic- 
turesque or attractive in the bare red-tiled 
kitchen : nothing, except the figure of 
the girl; a tall, slight figure, in a dark 
blue gown, leaning against the side of 
the window. 

Though her face was in shadow, 
you could see that she was very pretty ; 
beautiful, some people would have said, 
if they had seen her in a passing flush of 
happiness or excitement. Her eyes were 
cast down at this moment, but they were 
dark, quick gleaming eyes, which could 
light up at times ; and her mouth was 
grave, and her face had a cloud upon it; 
but it was a face across which smiles 
were driven with the suddenness and 
rapidity which belong only to the time 
when sorrow is a stranger and hope is 
young. 
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She lived in the midst of poverty and 
regret and disappointment, but as yet 
she had not by experience made these 
things her own. As to poverty, she had 
been used to it nearly all her life, and 
made no account of personal privations ; 
she could not remember happier days, 
and hope was still strong within her ; 
yet, insensibly, the atmosphere in which 
she lived oppressed her, and she grew 
sad and impatient at times, striving to 
free herself from the oppression, and 
believing, with the strange unquenchable 
ardour of youth, in something higher 
and more beautiful which she should 
find some day: looking to the future 
with that half-conscious longing after 
change and happiness which belongs to 
a life spent as hers had been, in solitude 
and narrowness and petty cares. 

Her grandfather spoke with a linger- 
ing regret, and yet with pride and 
pleasure, of his earlier days ; days when 
he was the Squire of “the Park ;” when 
his son had not deceived him and 
squandered his property; when his 
friends had not turned from him and 
his servants deserted him. Her mother, 
too, lived in the remembrance of what 
had been. Her husband had reduced 
her to poverty, and died miserably in a 
foreign land ; but she could still look 
back to the time when she had believed 
in him, when he had been kind and 
loving, and she had thought him heroic; 
when his pride in his little daughter had 
called out all the softness of his nature ; 
when she had leant upon his strength 
and thought him true. Yes, these were 
memories even for her, though life had 
taught her a hard lesson, and she had 
not learnt peace or submission. Now 
she was a middle-aged, discontented 
woman, and could no longer hope either 
for herself or for her child. She had 
seen Christina grow up free and frank, 
and beautiful and happy, even in her 
unsatisfied longing for the glories which 
must await her somewhere ; and the 
mother knew, or thought she knew, that 
disappointment and sorrow, and death 
in life, were creeping over her girlhood. 
Hope had died within herself, and she 
would have liked that it should have 


died within Christina. Sooner or later all 
must end in misery or disappointment. 
Hope was a snare, a folly, a vision to be 
thrust aside ;—so she went on singing 
its dirge, singing it in Christina’s ears ; 
but Christina laughed, and shook her 
head, and would not listen. 

She would not listen even this after- 
noon, when there seemed to be no escape 
from the vexations and household cares : 
though bitterness and anger were surging 
up in her heart, she would not ac- 
quiesce. 

“There is no end to it, Christina,” 
her mother had said; “why will you 
expect anything else? Our life must 
be a struggle,—it is always so in this 
world. Everything ends in disappoint- 
ment. Be thankful that you have a 
home, and that nothing worse is likely 
to befall you: you have much to be 
thankful for.” 

Then she had answered that she 
would not believe it—that a change 
must come some day—that it could not 
be always the same succession of small 
duties and grievances—that there must 
be something higher and happier and 
more exciting in store for her. What it 
should be she did not know, she did not 
even care to imagine; but she knew 
that it would come. 

“T cannot grow old like this, and 
never have anything, and never see any- 
thing, and never know anything. I 
must do something else before I grow 
into a sad woman like you, mother, who 
think only of what is past: and even 
you have something to look back to.” 

So Christina had said ; and her mother 
had only sighed in answer, and then she 
had gone back to her account-books ; 
and Christina had snatched up her 
knitting, and was hanging her head dis- 
contentedly over it, impatiently moving 
her needles, as she stood by the window 
in the twilight. 

Suddenly she looked up at the sound 
of a footstep on the pebbled garden path, 
and saw a young man coming towards 
the house with a basket slung over his 
shoulder. This was Bernard Oswestry, 
her cousin, a near neighbour and con- 
stant visitor at the house. People said 
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he was very like his uncle, Christina’s 
father ; if so, Richard North must have 
been a very handsome man. Bernard 
was hardly a handsome man as yet; you 
would rather have called him a beautiful 
boy, though he was one-and-twenty, 
three years older than his cousin, and, 
like her, tall, though slight. He was 
fairer than she was, with sunnier hair, 
and a more ready smile ; altogether, the 
family likeness was more apparent in 
the freedom of carriage and general 
bearing, than in the minuter details of 
feature and expression. 

Christina had looked up at the sound 
of his footstep, but her face did not 
brighten, nor did she turn to meet him, 
when he came in flinging down his cap 
upon the table, and setting down his 
basket. He had come in bringing a 
breath of freshness, health, and happi- 
ness, with the rush of the outer air ; 
but Christina was not ready to be touched 
by it. 

“Why, Christina,” he said, “what 
are you doing? you must be putting 
out your eyes.” 

“IT can see quite well,” said Christina 
pettishly, and gave a little wilfnl pull at 
her worsted, and the needles’ slipped in 
her hands, and the stocking unravelled 
itself so fast that the stitches ran after 
each other, and the ball rolled on to the 
floor. 

“ How tiresome you are! it is all your 
fault,” said Christina; “ I wish you had 
to pick those stitches up again.” 

She turned from the window, threw 
down her work, and, going to the fire, 
lighted one of the high candlesticks which 
stood on the chimney-piece. When she 
returned for her work it was in Bernard's 
hands, and he was patiently doing his 
best to repair the mischief. His mother 
sometimes said that his dexterous fingers 
were as useful as a girl’s, and if he had 
not so much experience as Christina, he 
had far more patience ; so she stood by, 
and the cloud gradually cleared from 
her face as she watched him at his 
work. She had not welcomed him, nor 
did she thank him now ; but she bright- 
ened and smiled, and began to talk. 

“ What have you got in your basket ? 


Fish—oh, how charming! Really, Ber- 
nard, you are delightful. It is just what 
I wanted. Janet, here is some fish for 
your master’s dinner. Janet!” and she 
danced over the stone floor and along 
the passage into some remote region 
where Janet was busy at her work. 

When she returned her cousin had 
laid aside the stocking, and was shaping 
something out of a piece of wood with 
his knife as he sat in the chimney-corner. 
Christina’s good humour was quite re- 
stored, and she, too, sat down, disposed 
to be gracious, at the other side of the 
hearth. After all, here was some one 
quite ready to sympathize with her and 
think her right; and that in itself was 
a soothing thought. She would never 
have complained to a stranger, her pride 
and her loyalty to her grandfather would 
alike have made it impossible; but as 
to Bernard, he was different, and was as 
nearly related to him as she was herself. 

“ Mother says we shall be ruined: I 
am sure I wish we could and have done 
with it!” she said, ending her story, 
and then she laughed; but the laugh 
had something of bitterness in it. 

As for Bernard, he did not either ex- 
postulate or reason; he was not even 
sorry for Christina. All this weariness 
and anger and impatience of her lot in 
life was tending in one direction ; and 
althongh he did not exactly put it to 
himself in words, he knew it, and the 
knowledge was dear to him. It cou): 
not be now, of course, but some time or 
another, some time he would be able to 
come forward as a deliverer. How the 
idea had first sprung up within him he 
did not know, nor did he care to inquire ; 
it dated a long way back, he knew, back 
to the time when they went nutting 
together in the autumn woods, when 
they had gathered primroses in the valley, 
and when they had roasted chestnuts on 
the kitchen hearth ; back to the time 
when they had been children together ; 
back to the time when his schoolboy sav- 
ings had been spent upon her first silver 
thimble. He could not give her wealth, 
perhaps ; but what did it matter ? at least 
she should have freedom and sunshine, 
and a happy home. Christina, too, was 
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content that it should be so. The idea did 
not dwell with her as it did with him— 
it did not mingle in her dreams by night 
or her thoughts by day ; but when she 
was troubled and impatient, and weary 
of her life, then she too looked on to 
the time when she should escape from 
it all to the homestead on the hill, 
where peace reigned with all its pleasant 
sights and sounds; where, as she thought 
in her ignorance, murmuring and discon- 
tent and anger must be hushed. Then 
it was that she thought of that day 
when they had stood together on the 
moor a year ago; of his words, and of 
the promise that she had made, and of 
the spray of purple heather she had 
given him as a pledge. No one else had 
even guessed at it, unless, perhaps, his 
mother, and she had never spoken of it 
even to him. Perhaps she hoped that the 
boyish fancy might die out ; and as for 
Christina, why should she care to speak 
of it? There was no sympathy to be 
had, even if she had wanted it, and, as 
a matter of fact, she did not want it. 
Besides, it was only in times of vexation, 
as I have said before, that she thought 
of it herself. This was the reason that 
at this moment it flashed across her 
mind, and for the time their thoughts 
were the same. 

“Tt will come to an end some day, I 
suppose,” said Christina; “ but I don’t 
know. So many things may happen, 
you know; you might change,—I might 
change. Many things might happen. 
I might die first.” 

“Why do you say that?” said Ber- 
nard. Her words had brought a passing 
cloud over his sunny face. Christina 
always gave way to her moods, and said 
what was in her mind, and he was used 
to it ; but nevertheless, her speech gave 
him a slight shock. Why should she 
think of change or death just now, when 
only the present was pressing upon her, 
and to him at least the future was full of 
so bright a promise # 

“Why do you talk of change?” he 
said again. “How can I change? 
What can happen ?” 

“{T don’t know. How can I tell? 
But | suppose things may happen, even 
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here!” said Christina, with a little 
shrug of her shoulders ; and then she 
repented herself of having damped his 
spirits, and smiled at him affectionately. 
“ But I have not changed yet, Bernard, 
not yet ;” and if Bernard had any mis- 
givings left, he put them aside for the 
time. 

He walked home that evening, towards 
the quiet, grey house on the hill-side, 
where his mother was waiting for him, 
not thinking of the future with any 
apprehensions; indeed, he was not 
thinking of the future at all, but of 
Christina’s looks and words as he had 
parted from her; of the light flicker- 
ing upon her hair as she sat in the 
circle of fire-light, of the familiar places, 
of old times, and childish memories. He 
did not think that she was beautiful, 
or kind, or charming; she was simply 
Christina, and that was all, but she was 
everything to him. 

It was a trifling incident which first 
interrupted his thoughts,—an ordinary 
sight which would have had little effect 
upon him at another time, perhaps, but 
which now breaking in upon his medi- 
tations, more or less jarred upon his 
mood of mind. It was simply that, 
through a gap in the trees of Cranford 
Park, he conld see from the road, lights 
twinkling in the windows of the house 
which lay within. 

“Then they have come back,” he 
said to himself. “ Christina was right ; 
things happen even here.” 

And what did it matter to him? He 
would have said nothing, only he was 
dreaming dreams, and those shifting, 
restless lights disturbed him, and the 
moonlight would have been pleasanter 
without them. ; 


CHAPTER II. 


Wuewn Bernard was gone, Christina sat 
for a few minutes meditating ; then she 
gave a little sigh, and, rousing herself, 
she too left the kitchen; but her sigh 
and her meditations had nothing to do 
with Bernard. He had been, and he 
had gone, and for the moment he had 
cheered her, but his visits could not 
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change the character of her life, or even 
make epochs in it. If her mother had 
been a little less sad, if her grandfather 
had been a little less bitter, it might have 
been different ; then she might have 
spoken to them of her future, and of 
Bernard’s hopes; but to speak now 
would only be to raise a storm of anger 
and incredulity. Perhaps after all they 
were right, and she was wrong; per- 
haps it might be true that happiness 
was a wandering, deceptive light ; that 
it would always dance before her eyes, 
and never take a form. So she went 
down to the evening meal with still a 
little cloud hanging over her brow. 

Old Mr. North never forgot that, as 
people say, “ he had seen better days.” 
He might be poverty-stricken, aged, and 
forsaken, but in his own eyes, at least, 
he was still Geoffrey North, the great 
man of the parish, the Squire to whom 
the Park belonged. He had had mis- 
fortunes, but he refused to recognize the 
fact. “Family reasons made it desir- 
able for me to give up my establishment 
and come to live here,” he was accus- 
tomed to say with an assumption of 
dignity which had something pathetic 
in it; “and this quiet life suits me in 
my old age.” He seemed able to ignore 
the truth, so long as he had only him- 
self to deceive, but dreaded to read it in 
strangers’ eyes ; and refusing to see those 
few friends who would have been glad 
to seek his society, he shut himself up 
with his books and his recollections, 
which sometimes must have been sad 
enough. He sat at the head of his table 
with his bottle of untouched port before 
him, and still talked of country business 
and foreign affairs, and the folly of men, 
as if his opinion was of the highest im- 
portance; but “nothing should tempt 
him back into active life,” so he said 
with uncalled-for determination. 

. Christina had smiled at it all some- 
times, for she was not old enough to be 
touched by the piteousness of the 
mockery ; but to-day she was simply 
indifferent, and leant back in her chair 
gazing at the reflection of her own 
cloudy face in the polished wood. 

“Mr. Warde is coming to dinner to- 
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morrow,” her mother was saying. “He 
wants more money for his school, T sup- 
pose ; he is always wanting money.” 

“He does not want it for himself,” 
said Christina, rousing herself a little 
indignantly. 

“I suppose we all want money when 
we can get it,” said her grandfather : and 
then silence fell upon them again. 

Afterwards, when Christina went up 
the narrow stairs to her little room on 
the upper story, though she was fond of 
it in a way from habit and old associa- 
tion, she still looked with a sort of 
impatience at the familiar surroundings 
—the engraving of the Good Shepherd 
over the mantel-piece in the frame 
which Bernard had carved, the old 
panelled chest of drawers, the japanned 
dressing-table, the flower-pots in the 
window, and the little work-stand in 
the corner. There was no attempt at 
ornament, nor any of the little fanciful 
arrangements which girls are so fond of, 
but yet Christina was attached to the 
room, and would not have changed it, as 
her mother had often suggested, for a 
larger and more comfortable one. 

Perhaps it was because she looked on 
it as a sort of refuge ; here, at least, she 
could be quiet and alone. Not that 
sulitude always suited her; it did not 
suit her this evening, and therefore it 
was that she put down her candle on tle 
table, and went to the window, pushing 
back the curtain and looking out into 
the night. 

It was a clear spring night, and she 
could see across the road, white in the 
moonlight, on to the dark line of the trees 
of the Park. Shedid not look in that direc- 
tion, but, leaning out, cast her eyes over 
the moor, and the indistinctly shadowed 
hill, on the side of which stood the grey 
house to which Bernard had taught her 
to look as her future home. ‘There, at 
least, she would find peace and love, and 
kind words. There was no hope or 
longing within her, but still she did look 
to that as the end which she desired. 
She turned, soothed and partly consoled ; 
after all, some one there, she knew, was 
thinking of her, and looking forward to 
ihat time; and then, as she turned, 
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she caught sight of those lights twink- 
ling in the upper windows of Cranford 
Manor, which had broken in upon 
Bernard’s meditations. There was no- 
thing magical in them; they were ordi- 
nary lights enough, giving evidence of 
human life within the house. And yet 
in Christina’s eyes these were not ordi- 
nary, but as interesting and exciting as 
they were unexpected. 

** They have come back,” she said to 
herself, as Bernard had said it to him- 
self, with another meaning, and in 
another mood. 

There was nothing distinct or defined 
in the pleasure with which she looked 
once more at the distant lights before 
she lay down to rest. 

The Park had been long shut up, and 
it was long—very long—since she had 
seen its owners, before the General fell 
ill, and they all went abroad ; but never- 
theless she was glad to know that they 
had come back. 

“And Mr. Warde is coming to 
dinner,’—so Mrs. North sighed again 
the next morning, as she sat down 
with her work at the table in the front 
parlour, which lay on the opposite side 
of the passage from the kitchen, and was 
especially appropriated to her ; for her 
father-in-law said he hated to have a 
woman rustling about the room. 

“It fidgets me to death,” said the 
hasty old gentleman ; and so he had his 
way, and for the most part they left him 
to himself. 

As to Christina, it did not much 
matter to her whether Mr. Warde came 
or stayed away. The sun had long 
ago melted the hoar-frost from off the 
grass, and everything was still and 
bright ; even the heath was less deso- 
late-looking in the morning sunshine, 
and for the first time Christina noticed 
the light green veil which spring had 
thrown over the trees of the Park. 

“ Did youseethe lights in the windows 
last night ?” she said, without noticing 
her mother’s sigh. “‘ The windows were 
all lighted up; they- must have come 
back to the Park, I suppose. Did you 
not see the lights ?” 

“ Yes, they have come back ; but what 
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does it matter?” said Mrs. North, with 
a melancholy indifference which seemed 
strange to Christina. “The old man, 
the father, I mean, is dead at last, and 
so they have come back—Captain Cleasby 
and his sister—some one told me yester- 
lay. Ah! Christina, how different it 
was when that was our home! Who 
would have foretold our coming down to 
this? 1t seemed all so secure and certain 
then.” 

“T don’t remember it, at least hardly 
at all—not at all clearly—but I re- 
member young Mr. Cleasby very well,” 
said Christina. ‘‘ He gave me a ride on 
his pony one day, and grandpapa was so 
angry when I told him about it. I was 
quite a little girl, but I remember it 
very well.” 

“They call him Captain Cleasby, 
now, though I believe he has left the 
army,” said the mother. “ Well, we 
have nothing to do with them, or with 
the Park; they are not even our 
tenants.” 

It was natural enough, poor woman, 
that she should sigh again as she took 
up her work. It was true that they 
had nothing to do either with the Park 
or with the Cleasbys, or with anything 
rich, or prosperous, or happy; but it 
was also quite natural that Christina, 
who was not faded, nor disappointed, 
nor tired, but, on the contrary, full of 
life and spirit, should not feel all this 
as her mother felt it. 

“T shall go and tell grandpapa,” she 
said ; and before her mother could re- 
monstrate, she had crossed the passage 
and knocked at the study door. 

“ Grandpapa,” she exclaimed, as he 
put down his book, disturbed by her 
sudden entrance, and looked at her over 
his spectacles with more surprise than 
pleasure ; ‘ grandpapa, do you know the 
Cleasbys have come back ?” 

“No, I did not know it,” said Mr. 
North. He was not indifferent, like 
her mother; on the contrary, he laid 
aside his book altogether, as if it had 
no longer any interest for him, and 
sank back wearily in his chair, almost 
as if he had received a shock. 

“The old man is dead, grandpapa, 














and his son and daughter have come 
back. We saw the lights in the win- 
dows, and we think they have come to 
stay.” 

“So Cleasby is dead!” said the old 
man. “I wonder why I am alive!” 
For a moment there was a plaintive 
surprise in his voice, and then it changed 
into a tone of irritation. “Why do 
you come to tell me about it, Christina ? 
‘ I am an old man; I came here to be 
quiet, and not to be troubled about 
my neighbours. What does it signify 
to me? I remember nothing about 
them.” 

‘J remember quite well,” said Chris- 
tina under her breath ; and she smiled 
to herself a little as she said it, and 
then she raised her voice and added, 
“and it does signify, for perhaps they 
may come to see us.” 

Mr. North laid his hands upon the 
arms of his chair, and slowly rose up to 
his full height before he answered, 
while Christina stood looking at him 
wondering and curious. 

“ They will not come here,” said her 
grandfather ; and his voice, still power- 
ful at times, resounded in the little 
rom. “I will have nothing to do 
with them. They will not come here. 
Is it not enough”—he went on, gathering 
his breath by a painful effort, and lock- 
ing his hands together behind his back, 
—* is it not enough that they are living 
in what should still be my house, dining 
at my table, shutting my doors upon 
me; and shall I invite them to come 
and see how I am changed, how every- 
thing is changed? They have what 
was once mine; but as to my acquaint- 
ance, they neither want it, nor shall 
they have it.” 

Then, as if putting a force upon 
himself, he sat down again in his chair, 
and took his book, though he could 
not see the letters. ‘Go, Christina, 
go; you interrupt me,” he said, with 
something of the former sharpness in 
his tone: and Christina went. It was 


strange that this return, to her so 
welcome and exciting, should be indif- 
ferent to her mother, and stranger still 
that it should awaken an amount of 
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emotion in her grandfather which she 
was altogether unable to comprehend. 
To her the future was all in all, and 
no ghosts rose up from the past to 
frighten or perplex her. 

It was of the future that she was 
dreaming, as she sat at dinner that 
evening, and the little conversation of 
trivialities, her grandfather's courtesy, 
her mother’s laments, and the Rector’s 
rather stern common sense made no 
impression upon her, until she was 
roused to sudden interest by a casual 
reference to the once more inhabited 
Park. 

“We need some one to take an 
interest in the parish,” Mr. Warde 
was saying; ‘* but what can you expect 
of a young man brought up on the 
Continent? Still I do not despair: 
there may be some good to be got out 
of him.” After ten years of hard 
work as a parish priest, Mr. Warde 
still took a cheerful view of human 
nature, and was not easily discouraged. 

They were a strangely incongruous 
party,—gathered round the same table, 
yet mentally how far apart! The old 
man, smothering his pride and bitter- 
ness and sense of injury under his 
courteous and dignified exterior; the 
widow, for whom life had no longer 
any hopes or fears, or pressing anxie- 
ties—nothing but the recollection of a 
youth ending in disappointment; the 
Rector, in the prime of life and strength, 
putting his whole mind to grasp the 
present and grapple with the difficulties 
of the moment ; and, lastly, the young 
girl, standing, as it were, upon the 
threshold of the world, and stretching 
out eager hands towards the coming 


years. 

She looked up now, roused by the 
Rector’s words, and saw with a return 
of her former wonder, that her grand- 
father’s forehead contracted involunta- 
rily for a moment, and that he made 
an effort to listen patiently. But Mr. 
Warde was not an observant man, and 
he did not notice it. 

“T suppose I need not hesitate to 
ask them for money,” he said ; “a man 
who can afford to keep up that place 
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ought to be ready to do something for 
the parish. I think I have a right to 
expect it, and I need it much. I am 
not begging now, though, and I know, 
sir, you have done al! you can.” 

“Yes, I have,” said Mr. North, 
shortly. The Rector was a simple, 
kindly, straightforward man, but he 
was not sensitive, nor keenly alive to 
other people’s sensibilities. Mr. North 
was poor, and he had done all he could, 
and all Mr. Warde expected of him. 
Why should he hesitate to say so? and 
why should it not be spoken of openly ? 
But the acknowledgment was bitter to 
the old man. He could do nothing 
more, and he knew it well enough: but 
why should he be told so plainly that 
it was to young Cleasby and not to 
him that the Rector looked for support ? 
What right had he to speak to him at 
all upon such a subject? So Mr. 
North thought; but the thought did not 
make him less courteous and hospitable 
in his manner, for Mr. Warde was his 
guest, and was to be treated with all 
deference. Nevertheless it rankled ; 
and there was another reason which 
put a restraint upon their friendly 
intercourse, and deprived it of the 
cordiality which would have been most 
congenial to the Rector. The White 
House belonged to Mr. Warde, and had 
originally been intended for a parsonage, 
but Mr. Warde was unmarried, and 
lived in tiny apartments over the baker’s, 
so he had let the house to the Norths, 
partly because he was glad to get rid 
of it with its long passages and big 
fireplaces, which were not adapted for 
bachelor comfort, and partly because it 
was a time when Mr. North was in 
trouble, and glad to find a house for 
which he was not required to pay down 
money at once ; so they stood in relation 
of tenant and landlord, a relation which 
was galling to Mr. North’s feelings, and 
which threw a deeper shade of formality 
over his manner to the clergyman, 
though, in his way, he both liked and 
respected him. 

“ Are you going to cal] at the Park ?” 
asked Mr. Warde, in his direct matter- 
of-fact way, with no suspicion of the 


conflict which he was raising up in his 
host’s mind between his offended dig- 
nity and his courtesy. 

And then both the women looked 
and waited for the answer; but while 
Christina’s eyes were opened wide and 
fixed upon her grandfather, Mrs. North’s 
were cast down and fixed upon the 
table-cloth, 

“Why should I call?” said Mr. 
North. ‘No, I do not intend calling. 
Quiet, absolute quiet, is what suits me 
best in my old age; and I am not 
prepared to make new acquaintances. I 
am not good company for the rising 
generation.” 

Mr. Warde was still a young man in 
Mr. North’s eyes, though he was thirty- 
five, or perhaps a litile older; and 
though be knew that his host spoke 
with contempt of the rising generation 
when he said that he was not good 
company for them, he never thought of 
taking exception at anything Mr. North 
might say ; indeed, he was a man that 
it was difficult for any one to offend. 

“T cannot help thinking it would be 
better for you if you saw more of your 
neighbours,” he said, as usual giving 
free expression to his thoughts; and 
although perhaps his advice was un- 
called for in addressing a man so much 
his senior, it was not given with any 
arrogance or priestly superiority, but 
rather as the frank opinion of one 
unused to keep his sentiments to him- 
self; nevertheless Mr. North, as might 
have been expected, was not pleased 
with the interference. 

“Of that I must be the best judge,” 
he said: and then he looked at his 
daughter-in-law in a way to intimate 
that it was time for her to leave the 
room. 

For the time the subject was laid 
aside ; but when, the long sitting over, 
the wine was ended, and the clergyman 
came into the front parlour, where 
Christina and her mother were sitting 
at work, it came into their talk, for 
Mr. North had gone into his study for 
a book. 

“ Why do you not persuade him to 
exert himself?” asked the Rector. “It 
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would be better for him and for you 
all. He should not shut himself up 
as he does,” 

“Tt suits him,” said Christina; and 
though she sighed at the incomprehen- 
sibleness of such a taste, she added, “ I 
suppose he has a right to do as he 
pleases ;” for Christina allowed no one 
but herself to blame her grandfather. 

“Certainly not; we have all our 
duties to ourselves and to each other,” 
said the clergyman : and this time there 
was something a little clerical in his 
tone which made Christina feel rebel- 
lious, and prompted her to answer, that 
“as to everyone having duties, it might 
be so, but she had never found hers 
out.” 

“Then you have never tried,” said 
Mr. Warde: and soon after he went 
away to his night school. 

And although Christina did not care 
for his opinion, she knew that he spoke 
sincerely. ‘ He does not approve of 
me,” she said to herself; “and though 
it does not matter, I dare say he is right, 


after all!” 


CHAPTER III. 


For some days it seemed as if Mrs. 
North was quite right when she said 
that the Cleasbys’ return could make 
no difference to them: the days passed 
as they had passed before, and the only 
witnesses to their existence were the 
lights which shone from their windows 
through the Park trees. Christina could 
not have told why every night she 
looked out at them before going to 
bed, and every night they seemed a 
little farther off ; sometimes she thought 
she would cease to see them at all, and 
yet she looked, and wondered, and 
waited. 

One day the gates were opened, and 
some one drove past in a dogcart, but 
she did not see who it was, and she 
even began to think that she did not 
care to know. The heath was only 
divided from the trees of the Park by 
the winding stony road; but it was a 
barrier which could not be passed by 
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her—so Christina thought; and after 
all it did not so much matter. 

One afternoon she was sitting with 
her grandfather in the study, writing 
from his dictation a criticism upon a 
book he had been reading. “ It is well 
to note down one’s thoughts,” he had 
said in his didactic way, and Christina 
had taken out pen and paper with a 
mental wonder that he should care to 
preserve what no one would ever care 
to know. Indeed, she wondered how 
he should find it worth while to think 
about such things at all; but of course 
this she did not say. 

It was growing dusk, and the one 
candle gave but a feeble light; so she 
was kneeling by the table to catch the 
firelight upon her page; but the old 
man was long in collecting his thoughts, 
and it was only at intervals that he 
spoke, and Christina’s eyes had wan- 
dered out into the darkness outside the 
window, and her thoughts were weaving 
themselves into a vague dream. ‘Then 
suddenly, when all seemed most peace- 
ful and ordinary ; when the doors had, 
as it were, been shut upon the outer 
world ; when even Bernard was not to 
be expected ; when her mother was, as 
usual, working in the little parlour at 
the other side of the passage, and Janet 
was in the kitchen, and she and her 
grandfather were alone, he with pain 
and effort shaping his thoughts into 
words, she letting hers wander into a 
dreamland which had nothing definite 
about it,—at this moment, of al] others, 
when the world seemed farthest off, the 
calm was broken by a citizen of that 
world. 

He came as if his visit were the most 
commonplace thing in life, asked Janet 
if her master were in, with easy indif- 
ference, and followed her so closely 
along the passage that she had no 
opportunity to give warning of his ad- 
vent, but had barely time to open the 
door and announce “Captain Cleasby,” 
before he stood within the room. 

He did not feel embarrassed, nor as 
if his visit had anything of special im- 
port in it; he did not feel that he was 
dining at Mr. North’s table every night, 
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but, on the contrary, looked on that table 
as most peculiarly his own ; and he had 
come to see Mr. North as a near neigh- 
bour, and an old acquaintance of his 
father’s, without any thought of the 
circumstances which might make his 
visit a painful one ; but yet he did not 
advance for a moment, not because he 
felt doubtful or shy, but because in the 
uncertain light he could not see clearly 
in whose presence he stood. 

There was a pause, and Christina rose 
up hastily from her knees, suddenly 
awakened from her dreams and flushed 
at the unexpectedness of the entrance, 
and drew back a little and looked 
curiously at the stranger. Then Mr. 
North made an effort to rise, and yet he 
did not, and he knew that the young 
man had seen the effort when he came 
forward and held out his hand. 

“Pray don’t disturb yourself,” he 
said. as he advanced into the light, and 
shook hands with Mr. North, and then 
for the first time saw Christina and 
bowed to her. “I hope I am not in- 
terrupting anything ; I must apologize 
for calling so late, but I have been out 
all day. I hope I am not interrupting 
you?” 

Christina was sitting quite in the 
shadow. Even the outline of her figure 
was undefined ; but a little soft low 
laugh came out of the darkness as 
Captain Cleasby ended his apology, and 
a voice which seemed as if speaking to 
itself, “I think we can forgive the in- 
terruption.” 

“It is of no consequence,” said Mr. 
North, and his tone was very stately ; 
“my time is quite at your service.” 

Perhaps the magnificence of the 
speech was thrown away upon Captain 
Cleasby, who was not thinking of 
Geoffrey North as the man to whom 
the Park had belonged, but rather of 
his father’s friend, who, poor old fellow, 
was sadly aged and altered. He had too 
much tact to betray this, or show any 
sense of the change. He drew forward 
a chair and sat down before the fire, and 
began to talk with a lazy ease which 
was new to Christina. 

“T cannot expect you to remember 


me, sir,” he said; “I was quite a boy: 
bat I remember you well, and every- 
thing about the place. We have been 
moving about ever since.” 

“You have been on the Continent, I 
understand,” said Mr. North, stiffly. 

“Yes, at one place or another. We 
are a migratory people, but at last we 
have come home.” 

He did not say it as if he were glad 
to be once more at the Park ; and though 
he called it “home,” there was ever so 
slight a touch of contempt in his voice. 

It seemed as if Mr. North gathered 
up his breath to speak, and yet the re- 
mark he made was a difficult one for a 
stranger to answer. 

‘7 was surprised and grieved to hear 
of Cleasby’s death,” he said. 

It was only a month since it had 
happened, and all the agitations and in- 
cidents of the time were fresh in the 
young man’s memory. After all, long 
habit and daily intercourse had created 
an affection which, though it had 
nothing in it of elevated sentiment or 
respect, had yet been that of a son for 
a father; and Mr. North’s observation 
brought a shadow and a change over 
his face. 

“Thank you,” he said briefly. Then 
there was a silence, and again it was 
apparent to Christina that her grand- 
father made an effort to break it. 

“ Are you going to become a resident 
at the Park ?” he said. 

“T hardly know myself—we are very 
uncertain ; but I dare say we shall be 
here for some time to come. It is only 
myself and my sister.” 

“You prefer the Continent ?” 

“ Well, we know very little of English 
life as yet ; of course it is rather strange 
to us at first, but I dare say we shall 
settle down in time.” 

He thought for a moment whether 
he should add anything more cordial, as 
would have seemed natural in speaking 
to his nearest neighbour and to his 
father’s old friend ; whether he should 
say anything of future intercourse, or 
ask whether he had any belonging who 
would care for his fishing or shooting ; 
but the chilling dignity of Mr. North’s 
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manner had repelled him, and soon after 
he took his leave. Christina had been 
in the background and dim shadow in 
the dusky twilight, and he had hardly 
noticed her, but he had been in the 
circle of firelight, and she had seen him 
clearly. Was it an omen of the future? 

Well, after all he had crossed the 
road ; the barrier which she thought im- 
passable had been passed, but all the 
same she was further off than ever, and 
she felt it. There was no bond of union, 
his life had been so different from theirs, 
and what could they say to him? It 
was not so strange that Mr. North 
should find a difficulty in opening and 
sustaining a conversation, and Christina 
no longer wondered at his embarrass- 
ment, nor at his decision that the 
Cleasbys should not come to his house. 
It was quite true that they had nothing 
to do with them, that they had nothing 
in common with prosperity, riches, and 
people of the world; their way of 
thinking, their talk, their very manner 
was different: and Christina sighed a 
little as she leant back in her chair. 

Her grandfather had forgotten his 
book, and he too leant back in his chair, 
lost in thought. 

“Oh, Christina!” said her mother, 
“what are you doing there? And did 
Captain Cleasby find you like this, with 
only one candle, and the room all in 
disorder, and you in that old blue gown ? 
Oh, dear! why did he come, and no one 
expecting him?” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” said 
Christina; “but as to the room and 
my gown, I don’t suppose that he even 
saw them :” and she laughed a little at 
the idea. It had never occurred to her 
to consider what Captain Cleasby would 
have thought of them or their surround- 
ings, and perhaps she was too proud to 
have given a thought to her gown; for 
she, like her grandfather, was proud in 
her way. 

“You may laugh, Christina ; I dare 
say it is very amusing to you,” said the 
mother, in the aggrieved tone which had 
become habitual to her, “ but I don’t see 
anything to laugh at for my part. You 
cannot remember, of course, and so you 
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don’t feel the difference ; but when I 
think what it used to be, and how 
changed it all is now 

“Oh, dear me!” said Christina, with 
a kind of sad impatience: and she got 
up from her chair and went to the win- 
dow, and stood looking out at the mist 
in which the heath was shrouded, 
through which not even the lights from 
the house on the hill could be seen. 

It was quite true that she did not, as 
her mother said, “ feel the difference ;” 
she had been used to isolation and 
poverty nearly all her life, and she had 
no recollection of brighter days ; but 
yet the lonely dreariness of the life they 
were leading was far more oppressive to 
her than to Mrs. North, who at least had 
nothing more to expect. 

She leant up against the window and 
drew a long breath as if she could rid 
herself in that physical way of the de- 
pression which was creeping over her, 
and turned her back upon her grand- 
father, who still sat meditating in his 
chair, and upon her mother, who had 
taken up her work and was bending 
over it. 

But, after all, Christina was young 
and strong and full of life ; and though 
at times she might review her fate and 
let despondency conquer her, very often 
she forgot it altogether in the spring and 
sunshine, and the natural freshness of 
youth. Every day the west wind blew 
more softly, every day the tints grew 
deeper over the Park trees, and April 
rains had watered the brown heath and 
made the scanty herbage green, and the 
birds began to sing and the gummy 
chestnut buds to glisten, and the winter 
was over; and though Christina might 
be lonely, and at times sad and rebel- 
lious, she had not yet shut her heart to 
the influences of the opening year. Her 
mood softened, and she was gracious to 

3ernard, and promised to go and see 
his mother. 

It was no penance to her ; there was 
perhaps no one for whom she had so 
great a respect as her aunt, but she 
did not go often to see her. She hardly 
knew herself why she did not seek her 
more. It was not that she was afraid, for 
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she was afraid of no one, and it was not 
for want of time or oppcrtunity ; perhaps 
it was because she knew Mrs. Oswestry 
did not always approve of her. She 
was not a woman who expressed an un- 
favourable opinion readily, neither was 
she critical; but she was essentially 
just, impartial, and firm’; and for some 
reason or other, she did not, as people 
say, get on with Christina, who, to be 
sure, was destitute of many valuable 
qualities. The expression of Mrs. 
Oswestry’s face was kindly and strong 
and serene ; a face that could not de- 
ceive, and could at times soften into 
tenderness, but withal giving evidence 
of a calm, well-regulated mind and a 
ruling spirit. This was perhaps the 
reason that Christina set out to see her 
with no vivid anticipation of pleasure, 
but rather with the sense that she was 
discharging a duty. 

Yet she felt courageous also, and the 
morning air had given her a spirit of 
enterprise, and she had said to Bernard 
the evening before, “‘I shall tell Aunt 
Margaret that some day I am coming to 
live at the Homestead ;” and she thought 
that she would do it, and pictured to 
herself the surprise which she was going 
to awaken as she walked across the heath 
to her aunt’s house. 

“Am I come too early, Aunt Mar- 
garet?” she said, as she pushed open 
the door and found Mrs. Oswestry giving 
out the linen from the cupboard in the 
passage, 

Peace brvoded over the house ; peace 
was within, and peace without,—in the 
sunny garden outside, and in the pretty 
drawing-room. There was an atmo- 
sphere of quiet about the roses, and 
the bees, and the poultry in the yard, 
It was sheltered from the winds by the 
hill which rose behind it, and all was 
tranquil within; the first crocuses 
bloomed under the garden wall, or the 
last roses shed their leaves upon the 
gravel-walks. 

Mrs. Oswestry was standing, a tall 
figure in her long black dress, among 
the piles of white linen, with the 
sweet spring air blowing in upon her 
from an open window, and she turned 


her full, steady eyes upon Christina as 
she came in, and held out her hands 
and kissed her with a smile of welcome. 

“You are welcome, my dear,” she 
said, with a touch of her father’s cere- 
mony: and then she led the way into 
the little drawing-room, with its pretty 
bay window full of flowers, the scent 
of them stirred by every soft gust 
through the window: and she sat 
down in her own chair and took up 
her work, and Christina sat down also, 
but did not very well know what to 
say. 

“Had you anything particular to say 
tome?” said Mrs. Oswestry. She looked 
at Christina, who was twisting her hat 
about in her hands, though it was not 
usual with her to be at a loss for words : 
and then Christina felt how impossible 
it was for her to answer such an appeal 
by any confidence. It was an opening, 
perhaps, but an opening of which it was 
quite impossible to take advantage. It 
would be much better to introduce the 
subject casually ; so she put it away for 
the present. 

“No, no, Aunt Margaret,” she said, 
“only I thought that I would come. 
Bernard said I could come.” 

“You do not come so very often, but 
you are always welcome,” said Mrs. 
Oswestry : and she smiled, for she was 
not a woman to reproach anyone tor 
neglecting her. “It is not very lively 
here, and there is nothing to amuse 

pou.” 

“T don’t think of amusement,” said 
Christina ; “you would not imagine I 
wanted it, if you knew me better. I 
always like this house, it is so bright. 
I think you get all the sunshine up 
here, Aunt Margaret.” 

“ Do we ?” said Mrs. Oswestry ; “ yes, 
I think that you are right as to the sun- 
shine, but I hope that we do not quite 
monopolize it.” 

Christina did not answer, but she 
leant her chin upon her hand, and 
looked out through the framework of 
creepers which clustered round the 
window. 

* Christina,” said her aunt, after a 
little pause, “I sometimes think that 
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you do not make the most of what 
comes to you.” 

Christina coloured a little, and turned 
her eyes upon Mrs. Oswestry, and upon 
the instant took up arms. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Aunt 
Margaret. I suppose we are not like 
other people exactly; but I don’t see 
how I can make the most of what I 
have not got. You can see for yourself 
that we are not spoilt by pleasures, 
and except that, I don’t see how you 
can know about it; only I suppose 
Bernard a 

“ Bernard has nothing to do with what 
I am saying,” said her aunt, interrupting 
her. “I speak from my own observation, 
and for your good, Christina.” 

“IT speak to Bernard sometimes, I 
know,” said Christina quickly, not no- 
ticing the interruption, “and tell him 
things, because I have no one else to 
speak to; but if he makes other people 
blame me P 

“Oh, Christina, my dear child,” said 
her aunt; “oh, Christina, why do you 
pretend to think it is Bernard? You 
know well enough he never blames 
you.” 

Christina hung her head and coloured 
again, and a sudden smile flitted across 
her face. She knew it, of course, quite 
well; but no one, not even Bernard 
himself, had ever put it to her so 
plainly before. Then she lifted up her 
head, and, moved by a yearning and an 
impulse to seek for sympathy, was about 
to make her confession and give her 
confidence, had not Mrs. Oswestry gone 
on without giving her time to answer. 

“IT am not speaking as Bernard’s 
deputy, and I will not say that his 
thoughts always agree with mine, 
though I believe that he hides no- 
thing from me,” said his mother: and 
she spoke with the proud confidence of 
a woman who has yet to learn that she 
does not hold the first place in her son's 
heart. Mrs. Oswestry was a just and 
impartial woman, but yet the first know- 
ledge would have been bitter to her, and 
Christina could not tell her that it was 
so. She looked round again at the 
room, at the muslin curtains blowing 








in the wind, at the creepers outside, and 
the glass of spring flowers on the rose- 
wood work-table, and all the trivialities 
which make a house a home, and she 
sighed again as she thought of the 
contrast. 

“Tt is all very different with us,” she 
said, 

Yet Mrs. Oswestry’s drawing-room was 
not luxurious, nor even very orderly. 
There was a drugget on the floor, and 
the mirror over the mantelpiece was 
small, and the chintz had seen better 
days, and Bernard’s compasses and rules 
and drawing materials were littered 
about on one of the tables; but yet 
it had the unmistakeable air of a room 
to which people come for rest and 
cheerfulness and domestic peace ; and 
this was a look quite unknown to the 
rooms at the White House. 

Christina went over to the table where 
Bernard’s drawings were strewn about, 
and began to turn them over; not be- 
cause she cared much about them, but 
because she was a little ashamed of her 
last speech, to which her aunt had made 
no response, and she was glad to change 
the subject. 

“What is Bernard doing? where is 
he gone?” she asked: and the elder 
woman, who could not, of course, read 
her thoughts, imagined that there was 
embarrassment in her voice. But she 
was wrong, for Christina could speak 
quite openly of her cousin; and if she 
spoke less frankly than usual, it was 
not upon his account, but because she 
was dissatisfied with her visit and 
vexed with herself. 

“Bernard is gone to Overton; he is 
drawing some plans for the new church, 
but if you can stay, he will be back by 
tea-time, and then he can walk home 
with you,” said her aunt. 

She did not approve of Christina ; 
she did not altogether like her; but if 
her boy had set his heart upon it, she 
would not stand in his way; and if it 
were to be, it had better be done 
openly, and with everyone’s knowledge. 

And then Christina’s heart smote her, 
partly for her own reticence, partly for 
the confidence shown in her. Would 
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it be so, she wondered, if her aunt knew 
of what had been between them? She 
almost wished that it had never been, 
but his words could not be forgotten : 
she had told him she might change, but 
she knew that he at least was pledged 
for ever. 

“No, I cannot wait for Bernard,” 
she said; “I must go home, but thank 
you all the same, Aunt Margaret :” and 
she went over and kissed her aunt with 
sudden compunction. 

After that they went out together, and 
fed the poultry, and looked at the 
hives, and nailed up some straggling 
creepers; and gradually, standing in 
that peaceful atmosphere, looking up 
into the serenity of Mrs. Oswestry’s 
face, Christina felt the spirit of the 
place creeping over her, charming away 
her longings, and filling her with the 
contentment of rest. After all, »what 
could she desire more? One day this 
would be her home. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALTHOUGH it was so early in the year, 
the sun was still in the south when 
Christina turned homewards, with that 
feeling of calm contentment and rest, 
the predominant one within her; and 
the Homestead she was leaving behind 
her still stood forth in her mind as the 
end to be desired. ; 

A sort of vague satisfaction filled her 
as she made her way back across the 
heath more slowly than she had come, 
no longer quickened by the sense of 
enterprise and exhilaration with which 
she had set out. She was not now 
thinking of the future as comprehending 
anything new or unaccustomed, and she 
started a little when she came to the 
entrance of the wood, and, suddenly 
lifting her eyes, saw Captain Cleasby 
coming towards her, ready to open the 
gate. 

She was not exactly shy, for it was 
not usual with her, and in point of 
fact there was nothing to cause her em- 
harrassment, only she was curious to 
know if he would recognize her again, 


it had been so dark when he called, and 
she had been so much in the back- 
ground. 

It was a very lonely spot, a little 
wood in a hollow between two ridges of 
moorland, where hyacinths and ane- 
mones mixed themselves with the 
tangled undergrowth. 

Christina stood still, doubtful one 
moment, and then Captain Cleasby 
lifted his hat and put his hand on 
the gate. He was coming through the 
wood with his dogs at his heels, and as 
Christina stepped forward one of them 
snarled and showed his teeth. His 
master struck him with his cane and 
made his apologies, and then he recog- 
nized Christina and claimed her ac- 
quaintance. 

“It was so dark the other evening, I 
did not suppose that you would know 
me again,” she said. 

“T am not thinking of the other 
day,” he answered, smiling; “but I 
think I should have known you again, 
although you were such a little gir! 
when I saw you last!” and such a 
pretty little girl, he thought to him- 
self,—but he did not say it. 

“Yes, I remember,” said Christina, 
and she too smiled as he turned back to 
walk with her. 

“T wonder that you can remember,” 
he said ; “it is such years and years ago 
—ten or eleven years. I should think 
I must have been about sixteen.” 

“Yes, you gave me a ride on your 
pony,” said Christina; ‘“ I remember it 
quite well, but then I have not had 
many things to remember in my life.” 

Captain Cleasby smiled again some- 
what compassionately, thinking of the 
dreary house and the dusky room, and 
the old man sitting there in his soli- 
tude, but he made no direct answer. 

“T hardly know whether my visit 
was welcome to your grandfather,” he 
said ; “it is so long since he saw me, 
and I ought to have remembered there 
were painful associations. I was sorry 
to find him so much aged. But I hope 
my living at the Park does not make 
him look upon me as a natural enemy.” 

Christina paused for a moment. 
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Captain Cleasby was a stranger, though 
she had said she remembered him, and 
she hesitated as to what she should say 
or leave unsaid ; but somehow she felt 
a persuasion that he would not take 
advantage of any admission that she 
might make. 

“Grandpapa is very much changed,” 
she said, “and he does not like to see 
strangers, or even his old friends ; and 
I dare say he does not like to be re- 
minded of old times,” said Christina, 
candidly. 

As for Captain Cleasby, her straight- 
forward answer took him by surprise, 
certainly; but he was only a little 
interested by a candour to which he 
was unaccustomed. 

“T understand,” he said, “and I 
remind him of old times. But I hope 
you have not all the same feeling. Do 
you too look upon me as a natural 
enemy?” 

“Oh no,” said Christina, turning her 
frank eyes upon him; “ no,—why 
should I? It matters nothing to me.” 

“Then we part in peace,” said 
Captain Cleasby, for they had come 
to the gate of the White House, and 
Christina’s mother was standing in the 
window looking out. 

Then he turned back along the way 
he had come with her, whistling to his 
dogs. 

* Who was with you, Christina?” said 
Mrs. North, anxiously, as she came 
lightly up the garden path, and, open- 
ing the parlour door, stood before her, 
making a spot of light, as it were, in 
the dingy atmosphere, with her cheeks 
a little flushed by her walk, her eyes 
shining, and a smile still hovering 
round her mouth. 

“Tt was Captain Cleasby; he met 
me in the Hollow,” said Christina. She 
was not exactly elated, but she felt as 
if a break had been discovered in the 
hills which bounded her horizon, and a 
new vista opened to her view. 

“Your grandfather does not wish to 
see him here,” said Mrs. North, who 
generally sheltered herself under his 
name when she thought she was about 
to thwart Christina; “we have nothing 


to do with him; he is quite different 
from us; it is not as it used to be!” 

“T suppose he is different, but people 
can be friends all the same,” said 
Christina; “he does not want to avoid 
us. And as to being different, we are 
just what we were always ; we are just 
as much worth knowing as when we 
lived at the Park. I am sure I wish we 
never had lived there,” she added, with 
a little shrug of her shoulders, 

“You don’t know what you say,” 
said the mother, “and it is hardhearted 
of you to talk in that way ; but you 
can understand that Captain Cleasby is 
not wanted here ; and I think if I were 
you I would not say anything to your 
grandfather ; he does not like to hear of 
the Cleasbys.” 

“1 know,” said Christina: and she 
went away after that, and did not say 
anything about Captain Cleasby’s hope 
that they did not all look upon him as 
a natural enemy; but she remembered it, 
nevertheless, perhaps the more, that she 
did not speak of it. 

It was just at this time that Mrs. 
Oswestry was called away to nurse a 
cousin who was sick and lonely, and 
Bernard came to stay at the White 
House, for a “ little company,” as his 
aunt said; for the Homestead was shut 
up, and only a man and a maid left to 
take care of it. It was a change which 
some people would have looked upon 
as anything but cheerful, from the 
sunny hillside, 


“That woodbined cottage, girt with orchard 
trees, 

Last left and earliest found of birds and 
bees,” 


to the White House on the heath; but 
Sernard had his reasons, and came 
readily enough. 

“T wonder you come,” Christina had 
said. 

“Do you?” he answered: and then 
something in his manner had made her 
stop, and recalied her to herself; she 
coloured a little, though she turned 
away quickly and pretended not to 
see it. 

After all it did make a wonderful 
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difference in her life. He was working 
hard, and he was not much at home, but 
still his presence brought light and 
warmth and colour into her life. In 
the early mornings, coming in to break- 
fast fresh from bathing in the river, his 
fair hair still hanging damp about his 
face, rushing up the stairs, clattering 
along the passages, striding across the 
heath, whistling to himself as he drew 
his plans ; even when he sat over his 
book in the evening his sunshiny 
presence made itself felt, and Chris- 
tina sometimes found herself breaking 
into sudden unaccustomed laughter, from 
the very contagion of his boyish light- 
heartedness. 

These were happy days, when in 
spirit they could still go back to their 
childhood and almost realize its dreams, 
They were days for Bernard without 
one cloud or presentiment of evil; and as 
for Christina, she was happy in the 
present, and took no thought of the 
future. 

Captain Cleasby was away, and his 
sister was in deep mourning, and had 
not been seen except in church, so there 
were no interruptions or agitations from 
without. = EROS 

If life could always go on as smoothly 
and easily and thoughtlessly, it would 
not be hard to look for nothing else. 
And the hedges were white with haw- 
thorn blossoms, and the cuckoos were 
calling among the Park trees, and spring 
was blossoming into summer; and was 
it wonderful that Christina too should 
leave the winter behind her, and forget 
that it had ever been? It was a time 
of almost childish happiness whilst it 
lasted ; and though it was shortly to 
depart, how could she know that it 
would not come back? Bernard was 
going away, certainly, but it was not for 
always. She should miss him, but she 
could look forward to his return, and 
he would not take all her sunshine with 
him. He was going to the north, on 
some business connected with his pro- 
fession: it would help him on, he 
would see more of the world, and would 
have something to tell when he came 


back. 


* All the same I wish you were not 
going!” she said, as she walked across 
the heath with him on the afternoon 
before his departure. 

He had some orders to give at the 
Homestead on his way into Overton; he 
was to leave next morning, and he had 
asked her to go with him. The garden 
required to be looked to, and she could 
take back some roses for her mother, so he 
had said, and as they turned their backs 
upon the White House and the stony 
road, he thought to himself that he was 
bringing her to the house where she 
would one day be brought as _ his 
bride. 

Christina too thought of it as she sat 
under the elm, tying up the roses which 
he threw into her lap. The soft wind 
rustled the leaves above her head, the 
doves were cooing in their cage, the 
butterflies were flitting about among 
the flowers, the shadows were quiver- 
ing upon the lawn, the whole air was 
musical with the hum of insects, and 
sweet with the fragrance of summer. 
She thought no longer that she should 
change, and she told him so, bringing 
the quick blood to his cheek with a 
sudden flush, making him start and 
turn his eyes upon her with a look 
which she remembered afterwards, when 
the scene came again before her eyes, 
distinct in all its features—of the 
sheltered garden, and the roses, and 
the flickering sunlight, and Bernard 
standing before her with that radiance 
in his face which she was never again 
to see but in retrospect. 

“You will not forget, Christina,” he 
said ; and there was a happy confidence 
in his voice, a belief in her which 
nothing could diminish or destroy. 

“No,” said Christina; “no, Ber- 
nard, I think not. Why should I 
change? There is no place to me like 
this. I wish you were not going away. 
Dear Bernard, how happy we have 
been !” 

She sighed a little, but not as she 
had so often sighed, from weariness, or 
longing, or discontent, but simply from 
a regret which comes to us when we 
are happiest, a regret born of the joy 
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which, like all other earthly joys, must 
sooner or later fade before our eyes. 

The world too seemed very beautiful 
to Bernard, but he did not put his 
thoughts into words ; they were happy, 
and was it not enough ? 

So they sat together under the trees, 
and wandered about among the roses 
for an hour or more of the golden after- 
noon, and then parted: he striding along 
the lanes to Overton at the rapid pace 
which belonged to his long limbs, and 
she making her way back across the 
heath towards her own home. 

If she had ever been true to Bernard, 
she was true to him now: she had no 
thought, as she had said, of change, or 
of anything else to be desired than life 
with him in his home, where storms 
and tempests could not penetrate ; where 
all was peace, and rest, and love; where 
they should always be as happy as they 
had been to-day ; where she should be 
safe from the world and from herself. 

The calmness of the afternoon had 
stilled her, and she lingered with that 
indifference to the lapse of time which 
belongs to happiness. Slowly she made 
her way amongst the yellow gorse, 
although the sun was sinking behind the 
hill, and the sunset lights were glowing 
in the west. Slowly she came along 
the narrow path, but immediately in the 

direction of the path she caught sight 
of a figure lying in the heather; and 
though she was thinking of other 
things, and the figure was stiJl a long 
way off, she knew quite well that it 
could be no one else than Captain 
Cleasby. 

He was lying with his elbow resting 
on the ground, and his chin propped up 
on his hand ; his little terrier lay at his 
side, and he had a book spread open on 
the heather before him. He was quite 
close to the path, so that Christina’s 
dress would have almost touched him as 
she passed; but it was not until she 
was quite close that he was conscious of 
her, and sprang up hastily from his lair. 

“ A thousand pardons,” he said ; “ I 
thought no one ever came here. Are 
you on your way home? Ah, what 
lovely roses !” 
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“They come from my aunt’s garden,” 
said Christina ; “ they don’t grow well 
at the White House.” 

“You have been to see your aunt? 
how virtuous!” said Captain Cleasby. 
“Tt is a social duty which has no recom- 
pense unless she has quarrelled with all 
her nearer relations. I have been doing 
my duty too, pursuing my studies in 
solitude, and now I have my reward :” 
and he put his book into his pocket and 
took up his cap and walked on with 
Christina, as if it were a proceeding to 
which no one could have taken excep- 
tion. 

He was quite right as far as Christina 
was concerned ; her grandfather did not 
like her to speak of him, it was true ; it 
reminded him of old times; but, as she 
had said, it could not matter to her, and 
she cared nothing about the past. 

“ How generously your aunt has cut 
her flowers!” said Captain Cleasby, 
looking at the long stalks and clusters 
of buds and fresh green shoots which 
had fallen a prey to Bernard’s ruthless 
knife. 

“It was not my aunt; my aunt is 
away,” said Christina ; “ it was Bernard 
Oswestry, my cousin.” 

“ Then Bernard Oswestry, your cousin, 
must be prepared to render up his ac- 
count when she comes back,” said Cap- 
tain Cleasby, lightly. 

Bernard Oswestry, and his mother, 
and the White House, were all nothing 
to Captain Cleasby, who cared neither 
for Christina’s belongings nor for her 
life and surroundings. 

But Christina herself was a different 
matter, and in a sort of way he meant 
it when he said that he had had his 
reward. THe said it carelessly, and in 
truth Christina paid little heed to his 
words ; only as he talked to her she 
forgot for the moment the garden and 
the Homestead, and the peacefulness 
which she had left so regretfully. She 
thought no more of Bernard, and the 
visions which he had put before her had 
faded from her mind. It was not that 
consciously she compared him with 
Captain Cleasby and found him want- 
ing. Captain Cleasby had not his 
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beauty, nor his frankness, nor his 
sunny smile. Indeed, he was not, 
strictly speaking, a handsome man at 
all; he was almost too slight, and there 
wes no glow of health or ardour or 
impulse in his face. But yet there was 
an attraction about him; if there was 
not beauty, there was grace, and a look 
of distinction which harmonized with 
his manner, the manner of a man who 
has seen the world and can afford to be 
indifferent to it. And all this again was 
very new to Christina. 

“You will come and see my sister, I 
hope,” he was saying. “She sees no 
one now, but she will be glad to see you 
if you will come some day. Sheshould 
come to you, only you know there are 
objections :” and he remembered his 
own reception, and siniled at the recol- 
lection ; for, to be sure, that moment, so 
full of painful embarrassment to Mr. 
North and of interest to Christina, was 
nothing to him but a trifling incident, 
and not even a very amusing one. 

“* Some day, perhaps,” said Christina: 
and she hesitated, remembering her 
mother’s fears and her grandfather’s 
injunctions. 

“That means you will not come; 
but why not?” said Captain Cleasby. 
“ Are you afraid of us? What are you 
afraid of ?” 

“T am not afraid of anything ; I am 
not afraid at all,” said Christina: and 
then she paused a moment before she 
gave her reasons. “Grandpapa might 
not like it, and it is different now; we 
have not changed, but things have 
changed, and you are not like us. I 
don’t see myself that it makes any dif- 
ference, but grandpapa thinks it does, 
and he does not like it.” 

** Does not like what ?” 

“ He does not like our having any- 
thing to do with you,” said Christina, 
distinctly ; but she could not help 
laughing a little as she said it, and her 
speech had not a very deterrent effect 
upon Captain Cleasby, who was not 
angry, or hurt, or surprised, but simply 
a little amused. 

“ Now I call that very unfair. I see 
how it is; you do look upon me as a 


natural enemy all the time, and then 
shelter yourself behind your grandfather. 
I call that very unfair,” said Captain 
Cleasby. 

“Tt does not make any difference to 
me,” said Christina; “I told you it 
didn’t matter to me.” 

“Only that you will not come to my 
house,” said Captain Cleasby ; and just 
then they passed from the heath and 
came out upon the road, back into 
everyday life, as it were, with a carter 
guiding his team of horses past the 
White House, and the woman of the 
lodge standing at the Park gates, and 
Mr. Warde coming towards them with 
a book under his arm. 

Christina felt with a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling that the eyes of the 
world were upon her; and that, for 
perhaps the first time in her life, she 
was doing something which she would 
rather not have known, about which 
people might talk, while Mr. Warde 
would, she knew, be surprised to meet 
her with Captain Cleasby. 

He, for his part, was quite indif- 
ferent to Christina’s world, so far as he 
himself was concerned ; but he was con- 
siderate for her, and would not allow 
her to be blamed or wondered at upon 
his account. 

“Then good night,” he said: and he 
turned into his own gates, merely 
taking off his hat before Mr. Warde 
came up with them. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Warve met Christina with an out- 
stretched hand and his usual cordial 
friendly greeting, and never gave a 
thought to her late companion; in- 
deed, he was pre-occupied, and think- 
ing of something quite different ; and 
though his expression was as straight- 
forward and candid as ever, there was a 
shadow of perplexity in it which was 
not customary with him. 

“T have been with your grandfather,” 
he said ; “he seems very much out of 
spirits. If you can spare me a few 











minutes, 1 should like to have a little 
talk with you.” 

They were still some way from the 
house, and he turned and began to pace 
back slowly by her side. It was such 
a sudden awakening, so rapid and com- 
plete a transition from coloured clouds 
to common grey sky, that Christina felt 
her heart sink, and had no thought or 
curiosity about what he might be going 
to say. Only it would be pleasant to be 
free to think, and not attend to any- 
one’s conversation. 

“Your grandfather is very low,” said 
Mr. Warde again; “I cannot help 
thinking that he has something upon his 
mind, and it has occurred to me that it 
may possibly be something connected 
with his money matters.” 

“Very likely,” said Christina, de- 
spondingly ; “we are always in diffi- 
culties.” It was not a complaint, but a 
simple statement of a fact which she 
did not at that moment care to take the 
trouble to conceal. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Warde, cheer- 
fully ; “I thought it might possibly be 
the case. It does not matter when 
people are young, unless they have 
others dependent on them,” said the 
Rector, who was as far from pitying 
Christina as she was from making any 
complaint. ‘“ But when a man comes to 
your grandfather’s time of life, it is a 
different thing ; and what I wanted to 
say to you was this. I have no one 
dependent upon me, except my parish- 
ioners, who get a great deal more than 
is good for them, as a rule ; and as long 
as [ am as I am now, I should like your 
grandfather to look upon the White 
House as his. If I married, it would 
be another thing.” 

He made his proposal in a perfectly 
unconcerned matter-of-fact tone ; and, to 
say the truth, Christina, who was not 
sensitive, but almost as simple and 
straightforward as Mr. Warde himself, 
was neither overwhelmed with surprise 
nor gratitude, but looked on the offer as 
a natural one enough, which, had it rested 
with her, she would not have hesitated 
to accept. But it rested with her grand- 


father, and not with her; and she said so. 
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“Tt is very kind of you, Mr. Warde,” 
she said. “ Of course it would be a great 
help to us, and a very great advantage. 
If it were me, I should accept and be 
thankful ; but grandpapa is different. 
He cannot bear to take favours ; I sup- 
pose he never was accustomed to it. I 
sometimes think he would rather starve 
than ask anyone for a penny. J think 
it would be much better to take as 
freely as one would give ; but then, you 
see, it does not concern me, and grand- 
papa is so very different from me,” 
said Christina, with a sort of regretful 
wonder. 

“Why are you all to suffer because 
Mr. North is prejudiced? But I think 
you make a mistake,” said the clergy- 
man. “I cannot quite fancy myself 
begging of anyone, but this is such a 
rational thing. I don’t want the rent, 
and Mr. North wants the money. I 
offer it gladly. Why should he not 
accept ?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” said 
Christina ; “but I do not believe that 
he will. People are different, you 
know.” 

“What I want you to do is to make 
the proposition,” said the Rector ; “put 
it to him as I have put it to you, and 
then let me know the result. Don’t 
hurry him: his first impulse will be 
to refuse, which is the reason that I 
do not go straight to him. Good 
night, Christina,” said Mr. Warde, who 
considered himself privileged by his age 
and long acquaintance to address her by 
her Christian name ; and then he shook 
hands and turned away as they reached 
the White House, making his way back 
at his energetic rapid pace to his little 
lodgings over the baker's at Overton. 

Christina walked slowly up the gar- 
den, with a curious sense of incongruity. 
It was not that she was surprised at 
Mr. Warde’s proposal, or that she was in 
any way embarrassed byit; it was simply 
that all those every-day affairs had lost 
their importance in her eyes for the 
time, and she seemed all at once to be 
living two lives ; and though the one 
was pressed upon her from without, 
the other, which her imagination 
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created, seemed much the more real of 
the two. She went up to her own 
room, and stood for a long time at her 
window, watching the light dying out 
in the west, as gradually the level rays 
which lay across the heath faded, and 
the evening mists rose up from the 
valley. But yet she was not consciously 
thinking of it, nor of anything; only 
she smiled to herself as she looked, and 
forgot that it was past her grandfather's 
dinner-hour, and that he was impatient 
of being kept waiting. She was not re- 
called to the present by the bell, nor by 
the clock striking in the hall, and it 
was not until she heard Bernard’s voice 
at her door that she turned, suddenly 
awakened from her dreams. 

‘“€ Make haste, Christina,” he was say- 
ing; “they are waiting; are you not 
coming ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Christina impa- 
tiently : and she did make haste, but yet 
she was late, and her mother sighed, and 
her grandfather maintained a displeased 
silence, and she would not apologize or 
feel sorry, but took her work in the 
evening, and would not lift her eyes 
from it even to speak to Bernard, who 
sat at his drawing, wondering at the 
change. 

“ Have you given orders about break- 
fast, Christina?” said Mrs. North, as 
she wished her good night; “he must 
be off by five o'clock, or half-past at the 
latest, he says.” 

“He! who?” said Christina, for she 
had quite forgotten that it was Bernard’s 
last evening; but Bernard had not 
heard the question. 

“What are you thinking about? I 
wish you would attend when I speak,” 
said her mother; “I am telling you 
that Bernard must start at five o'clock 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh yes,” said Christina, and, in 
spite of her ill-humour and pre-occupa- 
tion, a reproachful pang shot through 
her ; “yes, of course I will tell Janet, 
but I shall be down myself.” 

“Yes, do, Christina,” said Bernard, 
catching her words; and Christina could 
not help nodding her assent gaily. If 
he had been sentimental or exacting, it 


might have been different; then she 
would have been forced to take it more 
gravely, to face the question, and would 
consequently have been troubled and 
vexed ; but he was so boyish, so happy 
and lighthearted, so unsuspicious and 
confident, that she ceased to ask herself 
upon what his confidence was founded. 
She was not so very sorry now that he 
was going away ; but yet they had been 
happy, and she would please him by 
being down to see him off. So she 
thought that evening; and when she 
came down in the freshness and beauty 
of the early summer morning, her 
thoughts were the same, only now the 
other and alien impressions of the day 
before were less strong than they had 
been, and she ‘was more drawn towards 


her cousin when she began to realize- 


how much she should lose by his 
departure. All the cares had been 
lightened by his presence, she could 
hardly tell why or how. He was not 
full of advice, or resources, or expe- 
dients ; he was not even very clever, or 
talkative, or agreeable; but Christina 
could give free vent to her moods before 
him, and he never jarred upon her, 
but gave her all the mirth and gladness 
which she ever knew—a gladness which, 
like that of childhood, was spontaneous 
and even unreasonable, but which had 
no pain or excitement intermingled 
with it. 

Bernard was not even sad, still less 
desponding, on this morning of his 
departure ; on the contrary, he was 
full of hope, enterprise, and a happy 
confidence in Christina which could 
not be disturbed. He knew well 
enough that he must wait, but for 
him the waiting had nothing that 
threatened the failure of realization ; 
and they were both young; and though 
his mother might not approve now, it 
would be different when he was older 
and prospering in his profession ; and 
for the present he had no fears, and 
was hungry, and quite able to attend to 
his breakfast. 

The sun was dispersing the mist 
which had hung over the heath, and 
was shining upon the old silver coffee- 
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pot and china cups; and the breeze, 
full of the freshness and fragrance 
of the dawning day, was blowing in at 
the window, and they were as carelessly 
happy as when they had made feasts as 
little boy and girl under the Park trees, 
with acorns for cups and saucers, and a 
dock-leaf for a table-cloth. 

“When we are married,”—said Ber- 
nard. He had been talking of his plans 
and hopes and projects, and came back 
as was natural to the one idea in which 
they centred. 

Christina started, and put down her 
eup hastily, and pushed her chair back 
from the table. 

“ Yes, when ;—but that is a long way 
off, Bernard. Why should we think 
about it now? Perkaps it may never 
be. We cannot marry upon nothing at 
all, you know, and how could grand- 
papa give me anything; how could I 
ask it? Perhaps it would be better if 
we did not think about it.” 

“ Not think about it!” said Bernard. 
A sudden flush as of anger or pain came 
over his face, and he put his arms upon 
the table and leant over and stared at 
her. “I have thought about it ever 
since I can remember,” he said, very 
slowly, with none of his usual ardour or 
impetuosity. 

“Yes, I know,” said Christina: and 
she could not tell why, but sudden tears 
rose in her eyes. And then there was 
a silence, and in spirit they both went 
back to days of summer and winter 
and early spring, and then to that day 
when she first knew that he had thought 
about it, when he had asked and she 
had not denied him, and now he must 
ask another question, and would not 
shrink from it. 

“ Christina,” he said, “you remember, 
of course you remember your promise ; 
but if you wish it, I give it you back 
again. It is better to say it now, if it is 
to be. If you have changed, say so, and 
be free if you like.” 

“T have not changed,” said Christina; 
“there is no change that I know of, 
only one learns to think that what is 
distant must be doubtful:” and though 
the tears were still in her eycs, she 
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smiled as she looked at him. He was 
pale now, and his mouth was set, and 
his eyes full of a fierce longing, but he 
was still a boy, and beautiful in his 
youth and innocence. 

“Tt is only that it is so far off,” said 
Christina; “I remember, of course, and 
it is the same as it was then; I have 
not forgotten—I shall not forget you.” 

“That is a promise, and / shall not 
forget,” he said; and he got up rather 
unsteadily from his chair, and laughed 
in his agitation and relief. 

Then Janet came in, and the dog- 
cart was at the door, and his portman- 
teau was being carried out. Christina 
came and stood in the doorway, shading 
her eyes with her hand from the flood 
of sunshine, and Bernard had rushed 
upstairs to wish his grandfather good- 
bye; she could hear him calling to him 
in the passage above, and then he came 
down the stairs, and she held out both 
her hands to him. 

“Good-bye, Bernard,” she said, smil- 
ing. 
“ Good-bye,” he said, and kissed her, 
though Janet was standing close by ; 
but then his going away was a great 
event, and three months was a long 
time, and they were cousins. 

The next minute he had slammed the 
gate behind him, and was driving fast 
across the heath. Christina watched 
him until he was out of sight, and then 
went back into the house. It seemed 
to her now that she must be true to 
him, that there was no way of escape 
even if she had wished it, and she was 
not sure that she did wish it. She 
would be at peace, and at rest, and free 
from all cares; they might be happy 
even now. She had met Captain 
Cleasby, she had walked and talked 
with him, but what did it amount to? 
They were no longer complete strangers, 
but that was all. She had met him 
frankly and simply, and had not asked 
herself why those two meetings stood 
out distinct and full of light against the 
dark background of her life: but in 
that casual meeting with Mr. Warde, in 
that sudden revulsion of feeling which 
she had had as she left the moor and 
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entered upon the public road ; even in 
Captain Cleasby’s manner, carelessly 
courteous as it was, when he turned 
into his own gates, a sort of revelation 
had been made to her. She would 
no longer do anything which all the 
world might not know. Her grand- 
father might be prejudiced, and bitter, 
and unjust; but if he did not choose to 
see this man—if others knew, as they no 
doubt did know, that Captain Cleasby 
was not welcome at the White House, 
then it was not for her to keep up any 
intercourse with him; and then, besides, 
she began to have a vague feeling of 


danger, of something which might cause 
a conflict in her spirit and a discord in 
her life, if she continued to turn her 
eyes towards the Park. 

She might be wilful and rebellious 
and reckless at times, but a better spirit 
had come to her now. Bernard was so 
happy and confident, and she was 
touched, and would be true to ‘her 
words. So she thought as she sat over 
her work that day, and missed his re- 
sounding step along the passage, and 
his boyish merriment, and his winning 
smile. 


To be continued. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
THE PETITE PROVENCE: THE BUD. 


“ Wuar is learnt with the greatest ease 
in childhood is always most difficult to 
forget in after-life. Hero and felon are 
often created by the influence of the 
nursery rhyme.” This was a favourite 
axiom of the Great Frederick. But 
French mothers believe not in the 
theory it conveys, and give their 
children much more to forget than to 
remember. The Frenchman’s education 
can only be completed by the forgetful- 
ness of senility, for he learns everything 
in early childhood, knows everything in 
early youth, and is blasé with every- 
thing in middle age. The morning I 
spent in the Tuileries just before the 
war, put me on the track of much that 
has happened since, and confirmed a 
suspicion I had long entertained that 
the only equality existing in France, in 
spite of all the talk about it, is that 
which is established between the babies 
and their grands parents. “ What on 
earth can be the reason that English 
philosophy has never been able to de- 
termine the exact cause of the effects 
which are so palpable in the unsteady 
aims of this strange people?” said I, in 
despair, to my friend Delbriick, who has 
done more to modify the French system 
of education than any man of our day. 
“Simply because English philosophy, 
while devoting much attention to the 
study of the flower and the fruit— 
pronouncing the first to be withered 
and the latter corrupt—has always over- 
looked the germ—the bud, the blossom, 
altogether. Even your own great poet- 
philosopher, who pronounced that ‘the 
boy is father to the man,’ may scarcely 
be said to have begun at the beginning ; 
for there is yet an antecedent to that 
profound maxim ; for ‘the girl is mother 
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to the woman’ in France, decidedly ; and 
as the latter has the entire management 
of the education of the boys, it is there 
you will find the clue to all that seems 
strange in our organization.” 

“ Hunting the waterfalls” is, however, 
no easy task in Paris, where domestic 
life is hidden behind a wall impene- 
trable to the eye of the foreigner, and 
I resigned myself to the same ignorance 
which had subjected my countrymen to 
Delbriick’s just reproach, and resolved 
to confine myself to the occupation of 
seeing and hearing, and leave that of 
understanding to others wiser than my- 
self; and I rushed out, to quiet my bitter 
disappointment, into the garden of the 
Tuileries. 

The weather was beautiful—the scene 
most exhilarating. The crowds of chil- 
dren rushing in and out amongst the 
trees ; the hoops, the balls, the skipping- 
ropes and skittles, made the whole scene 
quite refreshing, a very draught of pure 
water from the spring to one who had 
been following for some time past the 
hot and feverish literature of the circu- 
lating library, the fiery morals of the 
stage, in Paris; and no wonder that my 
soul should turn instinctively to the 
spot where the purest fountain of inno- 
cence was to be found—the only spot, 
perhaps, in the whole city where I 
could forget for a moment the conjugal 
infidelity, the vice and corruption, of 
which every picture, or book, or play, 
or song seemed to have served as theme, 
and to be the only subjects worth 
treating by French authors or artists— 
the only ones, indeed, to be understood 
by the French public. No wonder, 
then, that I should seek relief from 
all this in the Petite Provence. All 
little ones, the loved of Christ, the 
favoured of Heaven, gather here; and 
I sat myself down on one of the stone 
benches amid a group of nurses, without 
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feeling the smallest humiliation at the 
companionship. 

The past history of the Petite Pro- 
vence is not without interest. It lies at 
the foot of the Terrasse des Feuillans, 
the rendezvous of the beaux and gallants 
of the eighteenth century. It is just 
below the Pont Tournant, whence the 
Committee of the Jacobins were wont to 
meet, to signal to the members of the 
Club awaiting their orders below. It 
opens on the Grande Allée, down whose 
gravelled space the Prince de Lambesc, 
at the head of his Royal Allemands, 
charged the people, sword in hand, and 
virtually began the Revolution. It was 
from the Petite Provence, likewise, that 
the Abbé “Cent Mille Hommes” was 
accustomed to launch his astounding 
bulletins concerning the desperate march 
on Paris by the armies of Pitt-Cobourg, 
and the rivers of blood—les fleuves de 
sang—through which they were to wade, 
in order to capture the invincible batta- 
lions of an army which had put to 
shame the legions of Cesar. But in 
our day the Petite Provence suggests no 
thought of war or bloodshed; all its 
associations are those of peace and good 
fellowship. It is a land literally flowing 
with milk and honey, and wherein the 
voice of the turtle is constantly heard. 
‘the lovers of human nature can behold 
the infancy of the future generation in 
all its glory, in the Petite Provence ; 
and as I sat upon the stone bench, I 
thought that with French children, at 
all events, French vanity and affectation 
could assuredly find no place ; and I de- 
termined to give myself up to what I 
deemed would prove the innocent enjoy- 
ment of the moment. 

Nothing could be more genial than the 

cene. The creeping plant upon the wall 
was waving to and fro in the mildest of 
summer breezes, while the sunbeams, 
equally mild, without scorch or glare, 
were reflected on the parterre, all bril- 
liant with the gayest flowers. The little 
children were skipping merrily about, 
and I was determined to use an indul- 
gent benevolence towards them. The 
Petite Provence is devoted exclusively 
tv babies; here there were “the germ, 
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the bud, the blossom” to be studied. 
“ The flower and the fruit,” I knew, were 
to be found in another part of the 
garden. 

Some of the children were over- 
dressed, it is true. ‘There were paniers 
and poufs appended to little creatures of 
four years old, and all sorts of nameless 
seductions, which Frenchwomen know 
so well how to employ, were serving as 
adornment to diminutive coquettes of 
even less age than that. But this dis- 
play of vanity was not their own, and 
found pity rather than condemnation in 
my sight. My heart was softened even 
towards their mothers, when I beheld 
the grave and airy lightness with which 
the malicious little fairies twisted and 
twirled, like the winged genii in a pan- 
tomime, to show their toilets to the best 
advantage. 

Beside me on the bench sat a huge 
Picardy wet-nurse, with a lean, long 
baby on her lap, where it lay kicking 
and writhing, while she, nothing daunted 
by the presence of a stranger of the op- 
posite sex, set about repairing in detail 
the disorder in her toilet created by her 
recent endeavours to assuage the furious 
appetite of the young tyrant, whose rage 
at being neglected even for a moment 
displayed itself in loud protestations. 
She wore a low round-eared cap, bor- 
dered with lace, and confined by a broad 
blue ribbon with a large flat bow be- 
hind. A small kerchief of gay pattern 
was crossed over her bosom, and her 
gown of comfortable merino, of a dark 
chocolate colour, was protected by an 
apron of oiled silk, to which it is most 
likely that an English nurse would have 
objected entirely, but of which my 
neighbour, being French, seemed rather 
proud than otherwise, for she spread it 
out with great complacency over her 
knees, turning back one corner to show 
the rich black silk apron beneath. She 
was evidently fresh from the country— 
a circumstance at which I inwardly re- 
joiced. The tan and freckles of the 
haymaking and the harvest still re- 
mained upon her forehead, and the rich 
bloom of the meadows was still painted 
on her cheeks. It was plain that her 
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morale was still as unsophisticated as her 
physique, for the very candid manner in 
which she performed every one of the 
little duties incidental to her profession 
sufficiently proved that hypocrisy could 
not yet be numbered amongst her de- 
fects. When she had completed her 
own personal arrangements, she gathered 
up the baby, who still lay sprawling on 
her knees, bawling most lustily at the 
helpless condition in which it had been 
left. But her nerves were evidently 
well strung. She did not even blink at 
the shrill, discordant cries which burst 
from the child. On the contrary, 
placing the little mouth close to her 
ear, she patted the squaller on the back 
with the movement used by every nurse 
throughout the world; and while she 
did so she sang the lullaby peculiar, so 
it seems, to those of France alone. Imi- 
tating with the exclamation of “Pan! 
Pan! Pan!” the action of knocking, 
performed by the open palm upon the 
baby’s shoulders, which awakens atten- 
tion, and causes an instant cessation of 
the wailing, she sang to a pretty 
melodious tune :— 


** Who knocks, who knocks ? Away, away ! 
My husband has come home to-day, 
Although far out of town 
He promised me all night to stay.” 


Then in gruff accents, imitating the 
husband’s voice, she asks in prose :— 
_ “What are you singing there, you 
impudent baggage ?” 

And resuming her song she replies :— 


** 4 song to soothe the baby’s fear, 
And hush the child to sleep, my dear.” 


Then again in a whisper :-— 


** Love, knock no more, hut haste away, 
My husband has come home to-day.” 


The song startled me, I must confess. 
It seemed the confirmation of all I had 
heard and read on the subject of French 
mothers, who suffer impure ideas to be 
imbibed with the very milk their babies 
suck. The nurse sang it, too, with pe- 
culiar gusto, and, what is more, the 
young rogue she was rocking, completely 
diverted from his grievances by the 
melody, looked up into her face with 
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his great black eyes as if in search of 
the hidden meaning of the words. 
Presently there was a stir amongst 
the baby population, which had 
greatly increased since my arrival in 
the Petite Provence, and from all 
parts of the garden came running, 
toddling, skipping, and jumping, a for- 
midable tribe of little boys and girls, 
some of the latter attired in the height 
of the same fashion as that adopted by 
their mothers; others in fantastic ac- 
coutrements, imitating the national 
costumes of various countries; some, 
again, in dresses taken from the popular 
pictures of the day, and others in attire 
of the Middle Ages! Notwithstanding 
this affectation, for which it must be 
owned the poor infants were not liable, 
there seemed to be a vast amount of 
practical business going forward ; much 
whispering and laying of tiny heads 
together; and at last the object of the 
sudden gathering became visible in the 
formation of a ring, and with much 
joyous laughter and immense confusion 
and clatter of tongues, a round dance 
was proposed and accepted with the 
noisiest demonstrations of approval. 
No one possessed of the smallest degree 
of sensibility could fail to be charmed 
with the grace and elegance of the little 
creatures—these qualities are inherent 
to the French blood. But there was 
nothing infantine about any one of 
them. The youngest girl, an imp of 
not more than four summers, seemed to 
be as conscious of examination, as full 
of the responsibility of her dress and 
appearance, as much occupied with the 
effect she was producing, as her own 
mother must doubtless have been at 
that very moment. The little hands 
were joined, and the little feet pattered 
round and round upon the gravel in 
cadence with the tune. I listened 
eagerly for the words, hoping to be con- 
soled for the unpleasant feeling left by 
the nurse’s song, which had jarred so 
strangely on my nerves. The melody 
was gay and lively, full of that graphic 
musical fancy which has made the popu- 
lar airs of France popular all over the 
world. The ronde commenced in the 
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most innocent and childish manner, and 
I began to imagine that the incipient 
corruption was confined to the nurses 
alone, and had not yet extended to the 
children. It was amid a tumult of 
clattering feet throwing up a cloud of 
dust and pebbles into the air that I 
caught at last the meaning of the song 
which so delighted the little singers. 
Every shrill, tiny voice joined in the 
tune with more or less correctness, but 
the words were lisped forth with tolerable 
precision :— 


** A shepherd maid there was, 
Who tended her sheep with ease, 
Of their wool she made a coat, 
And of their milk a cheese. 
“* The kitten sate watching the churn, 
And her lips she began to lick : 
‘Touch with thy paw that cream, thou 
thief ! 
And thy back shall feel the stick.’ 
‘* Her paw she dipp’d not in, 
But the cream lapp’d to and fro ; 
The shepherd maid, in wrath, 
Just kill’d her with one blow. 
‘* In terror she flew to the priest, 
‘Holy Father, devoid of all sin ! 
My kitten is dead! While churning the 
cheese 
I murder’d her with the pin.’ 
***Oh daughter, sinful and wrath, 
Thy penance must be severe ; 
———— give me akiss with thy ruby red 
ips, 
And hug me, and call me thy dear !’ 
** *Such penance, indeed, is of grace, 
How sweetly delicious the pain ! 
Holy Father, devoid of all sin, 
We'll perform it again and again.’” 


And as the ronde concluded the laughter 
and the screaming, and the kissing right 
and left, rendered the scene one of up- 
roarious delight. The little girls, I ob- 
served, were most particularly zealous in 
keeping the boys in time to the melody, 
and in stimulating them to gallantry ; 
for the boys, almost all dyspeptic-look- 
ing and nervous, seemed much less dis- 
posed to enter into the spirit of the 
song than their partners. When the 
ronde was concluded they dispersed into 
groups, some to grub up the gravel 
with their tiny spades and shovels, 
which operation the young gentlemen 





performed upon their hands and knees, 
to the great detriment of their white 
kerseymere costumes: others to loll 
upon the knees of their gossiping 
bonnes, and whine for cakes and sirop de 
groseille, which were kept ready for use 
in small baskets, stowed away beneath 
the bench. But the chief amusement of 
the boys—the one which gave the 
greatest delight and elicited the greatest 
laughter—was to fill their baskets with 
pebbles, then pour the contents gently 
into the satin-lined hoods of the girls, 
which gaped invitingly as the little 
wearers were stooping before them. 
Thus the embryo elements of tiger and 
monkey, which Voltaire declares must 
enter into the composition of every 
Frenchman, were being developed under 
my very eyes. 

My neighbour had by this time ad- 
justed her properties, and spread her 
grey silk parasol over the baby, who 
now lay fast asleep upon a down pillow 
edged with lace, while a long flowing 
coverlet of muslin, gay with blue rib- 
bons and embroidery, covered his lanky 
form. To speak truth, my sturdy friend 
seemed nothing loth to talk, and a few 
minutes sufficed to inspire her with such 
immense confidence in my honour and 
discretion, that she unfolded to my ear 
allthe most intimate details of her life, 
never sparing her own delicacy or mine. 
In short, I had scarcely conversed with 
her for a quarter of an hour, before I 
became as thoroughly acquainted with 
her motives and antecedents as if I had 
known her for many years. She informed 
me, without the smallest pressing on 
the subject, that she had been chosen by 
Trousseau as wet-nurse to the son and 
heir of M. Caisse, the rich banker of the 
Chaussée d’Antin, not only because she 
possessed all the physical requisites for 
the appointment in greater perfection 
than any of her rivals, but also because 
she was still a ‘demoiselle,’ which 
qualification she informed me is highly 
esteemed by the Paris doctors, as it 
ensures to the employer immunity from 
the right of disturbance or removal by 
a husband. As my eyes had already 
opened to their fullest extent on listen- 














ing to the extraordinary roundelay war- 
bled by the innocent babes of Paris, 
they could open no wider; but the in- 
formation, and most particularly the cool 
manner in which it was conveyed, and 
the look of triumph by which it was 
accompanied, certainly did take me by 
surprise. But the unsophisticated crea- 
ture prattled on, glad of a listener, and 
told me how cleverly she had made 
her bargain, never forgetting one single 
item of the wet-nurse’s admitted prero- 
gatives: “ Fifty francs a month, wash- 
ing, wine, coffee @ discrétion, lace caps, 
black morocco shoes with sandals, aprons 
(black silk and white cambric), and des 
belles étrennes (rich New-year’s presents).” 
These, by the way, generally consist of 
a watch and chain or a French cash- 
mere shawl. ousseau’s honest in- 
dignation is quite justifiable: “ Neither 
shipwreck, nor fire, nor sickness, nor 
bankruptcy can be considered so great a 
calamity as the admission of a wet- 
nurse into a bourgeois family.” 

And she went on and on, telling me 
the history of her adventures when she 
was a petite jeunesse, and the story of 
Flageolet, her bon ami, who had been 
carried off by the conscription, and 
many other histories, all curious in their 
way, and all tending to throw great light 
upon the manner in which the germ is 
nourished into the bud, and to furnish 
many reasons, all of them good ones, 
why the Parisian hotbed should bring 
forth such precocious fruit. Being from 
Picardy, she was frank and honest in 
her speech—/es francs Picards being 
renowned for their candour—and owned 
to me, without disguise, that she would 
not stay another day in Paris were it 
not for the certainty of being soon able 
to compel the rich banker to purchase a 
remplagant for Flageolet, whose time 
of service had yet three years to run. 
She was indeed quite “expansive,” as 
the French call it, and added that: “A 
remplagant just now will be rather 
dear: but M. Caisse will consider that 
the article would increase rather than 
diminish in value, since there was talk 
of war, and that from 800f., the present 
price, it would soon rise to 1,200f. ; and 
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what is that for a rich man like him ? 
I know how to make him comply. I 
will threaten to leave the baby at once, 
and what will Madame say to that? I 
will fret and cry, and eat fresh salad 
with plenty of vinegar. I will let the 
sour apples roll out of my pocket when 
Monsieur is standing hy—for it is only 
by frightening a bourgeois that you can 
ever get anything you want—and I'll 
frighten ce view Caisse out of a substi- 
tute for Flageolet, before many weeks are 
over, I'll warrant you. Yes, sour apples 
and green salad will do it ; and when it 
is done the rest will be easy. Flageolet 
is a tailor; he must be set up in his 
trade ; and when his signboard is over 
the door—oh then, ma foi /” 

She did not finish her sentence, but 
gave the baby such a disdainful toss, 
that it squalled most fiercely, while she 
renewed the song which had irritated 
me before by its impropriety, but which 
seems to have quite a contrary effect 
upon French babies, for it produced the 
same soothing result as before. 

I should have heard more of the good 
nurse’s history, but, just then, there 
broke into the Petite Provence a whole 
crowd of the nursing sisterhood, and my 
friend darted suddenly away towards 
the gate. It was the hour for relieving 
guard at the poste, and the roll of the 
drum seemed to act with magic power 
upon the nurses. The black lace hat of 
the Maconaise, the straw bonnet of 
the Berichonne, the long lappets of 
the Basse-Bretonne, the towering cap of 
Normandy, after clustering all together, 
sailed majestically away towards the gate. 
Such variety of accents, such diversity 
of patois, and such energy of speech were 
surely never gathered in such small 
space before. Then came the loud rush 
of many feet, and the solemn sweep of 
babies’ long cloaks, and the advance of 
ponderous petticoats. The trumpet was 
sounding, and the guard was turning 
out—the Chasseurs de Vincennes—in 
all the glory of cock’s-tail feathers and 
snow-white gaiters. The pressure was 
tremendous; I was almost carried off 
my legs by the sudden charge. In a 
moment the Petite Provence was de- 
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serted by all but the infirm and in- 
curious, neither of them belonging to 
an interesting section of human nature ; 
so I walked away quietly down the 
avenue of chesnut trees to the parterre, 
which at that moment was fast filling 
with the aristocratic population of the 
little ladies of Paris. For it was just 
the hour of respite from study, as pur- 
sued at the different cowrs, and M. Levi 
and Mdlle. St. Clair and the great M. 
Saitout had all just finished their early 
classes of universal instruction in every 
language and every science, and the 
juvenile aristocracy were left to digest 
the light and frothy meal of intellectual 
nourishment, which the above-named 
professors know so well how to cook 
up at the slow fire of their own intelli- 
gence, to suit the delicate appetite of 
the customers. In the Petite Provence I 
had beheld the “ germ” which my friend 
Delbriick had advised me to consider, 
and theught it wise to contemplate the 
bud and blossom, as I should find 
them, at that moment, assembled in the 
parterre. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE PARTERRE: BUD AND BLOSSOM. 


THE square space before the double par- 
terre was literally crowded with the 
world of fashion in miniature, every 
member of which seemed to be so full 
of eagerness in the search after pleasure 
that the indifferent observer might have 
mistaken it for the pursuit of more 
serious business. 

I felt at once that I was in far better 
company than in the Petite Provence. 
Here all was dignity and aristocratic 
pride. Few bonnes, many surveil/antes 
and institutrices. No child of the 
people was suffered to destroy with 
plebeian blouse and cotton nightcap 
the harmony of the picture which, if 
photographed as it broke upon me when 
I emerged from the shade of the trees, 
might have served as the illustration of 
the manners and customs of the juvenile 
France of modern times, As usual, the 
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girls were gathered in groups, the group- 
ing being evidently dependent upon 
social equality, not upon age or simi- 
larity of taste. The most unobservant 
eye could not fail to be struck with this 
strange classification. The critical 
glance directed by the girls in any 
one particular group when a strange 
playmate approached with a petition 
to join the game going forward at the 
moment, the manner in which they 
would take in at one single glance 
the whole figure of the new-comer, 
from the crown of her hat @ la Wat- 
teaw to the sole of her tapotte Dubarri, 
and with experienced connoisseurship 
would accept or reject the petition at 
once without excuse for the judgment 
or appeal against it when pronounced, 
was most instructive and curious to be- 
hold. Every description of childish 
vanity might be said to have been here 
unfolded to the sun. This square space 
between the last quincunx and the wire 
trellis fence of the parterre has been long 
known as the Pare des Princesses, to 
account for the turning up of little 
chins, and the curling up of little 
noses, at each other, and the whole 
world besides. 

It was curious to remark that even 
the baby world of Paris is undergoing 
the strange transition which is observ- 
able in every other section of the com- 
munity ; for in the very midst of the 
pure circle of the future marchionesses 
and countesses of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, whose ancestors shouted  Mont- 
!” on the walls of Ascalon, 
might be seen some of the future 
bankers’ wives of the Chauss¢ée d’Antin, 
whose ancestors may have bawled forth 
“Oranges 4 la douce!” in the streets 
of Marseilles ; and the lawyers’ ladies 
of the Marais, whose only battle-cry 
was “A Ja Bazoche!” But the world 
has many ways of moving forward, and 
the little vofwriéres claim admission into 
the exclusive precincts of the Pare des 
Princesses, first of all by right of their 
irreproachable toilet, and then by con- 
tact at the same cours, whereat both 
classes acquire the universal knowledge 
I have before alluded to, and where 
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social distinction must of necessity be 
softened by equality in the “sciences,” 
and most of all by instruction at the 
same “catechism.” This latter is the 
greatest card of all, and being the work 
of the priesthood, bears the stamp of 
that mastery of human weakness, that 
knowledge of human nature which the 
Church so wisely insists shall be the first 
branch taught to those who seek to 
maintain her dignity and power. The 
scions of the two races now struggling 
for supremacy in France were ostensibly 
engaged at play together, but in reality 
nothing could be further from the 
thoughts of either. They were, in 
reality, occupied in criticising, in ad- 
miring, in depreciating or envying, each 
other’s dress and manner. I considered 
myself fortunate in finding a place for 
my chair just in the midst of the finest 
game of “ puss in the corner.” I soon 
learnt the names of the little girls 
engaged in it, for they called them out 
to each other in loud, shrill, screaming 
tones. 

Emmeline and Lucile, Melanie and 
Malvina, stood at the four corners, 
whilst Aloyse occupied the middle 
post, and I was rather surprised to 
hear the young lady with so fine a 
name called by the familiar appella- 
tion belonging to the game, but one 
which we should never dare to mention 
to any ears whether polite or otherwise, 
much less scream it out across a public 
garden to awaken the echoes with gross 
and unpleasant suggestions. But if the 
words of the little maidens were vulgar 
their dress was not. Emmeline was 
attired in drab-coloured poult de soie, 
elaborately embroidered in sky-blue 
floss; Lucile wore an emerald-green 
mousseline «de soie, with countless 
flounces, and pou of the same; Me- 
lanie’s fourreaw of the newest fashion, 
perfectly correct in cut, but rather 
tight, was gay Scotch plaid poplin, won- 
derfully adorned with satin quillings ; 
while Aloyse, despite of the office she 
held in the game, was the most soignée 
of all, a rose-coloured China silk with 
Pompadour braidings and fringes! Aloyse 
moreover had splendid hair, so she had 
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doffed her hat. It lay on the chair 
where her surveillante’s feet were rest- 
ing. It was snow-white crape with a 
long rose-coloured feather. ‘The other 
girls had declared the wind to be too 
high to go bareheaded. It was pleasant, 
notwithstanding the affectation of their 
demeanour, and the calculation visible 
in their movements, to watch them as 
they darted across the square, now ad- 
vancing on tiptoe with graceful curvings 
of the arm to beckon their companions, 
now drawing back with equal grace to 
avoid being captured. Lvery gesture 
and every motion savoured of the 
dancing school and the cowrs of uni- 
versal science, but it was very amusing 
to witness for all that, and I sat in 
dreamy listlessness, thinking only of the 
present grace and desire to please evinced 
by the little people before me, forgetting 
all the dread prognostications which had 
seized upon me on first beholding their 
rich toilets and coquettish gestures. 
Many such groups passed me to and 
fro, all eager, all hurried, over-dressed, 
and full of talk—shrill voices like the 
peacock, thin legs like the antelope, 
long flat feet encased in tasselled boots 
with exorbitantly high heels, Russian 
toques, Smyrniote caps, Polish toquets, 
Pyrenese bérets, Spanish resilias, large 
flashing eyes roving to the right when 
the wide thin lips were throwing the 
sharp words to the left :—these signs 
seemed characteristic of them all. Tlie 
enormous poufs behind, the enormous 
knots of broad ribbon between their 
shoulders, gave them all likewise a bent 
and hollow-chested look, while the 
necessity of throwing the whole figure 
forward in consequence of the ridiculou~ 
height of the heels, added also to the 
appearance of fatigue and exhaustion 
which foreigners always remark in Paris 


children. My four little friends engage«t’ 


in the game of puss in the corner, 
seemed literally to skate rather than 
run along the ground; but when they 
discovered I was gazing at them with 
interest, they began to mince and 
wriggle, and swim and sidle, after the 
fashion of Miss Carolina Wilhelmina 
Amelia Skeggs. So out of sheer deli- 
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cacy I turned aside and directed my 
attention to the group of little maidens 
gathered round the chair next to mine, 
where numerous small heads packed 
close together, and tongues wagging in 
shrill tones, were discoursing and com- 
menting upon a lot of coloured prints laid 
out upon a chair before them. These 
coloured prints, “for the improvement 
and edification of the rising generation 
of France,” are all from the vile factory 
at Epinal. Gross in conception, horrible 
in execution, I could not but wonder 
as I gazed, that the French, who 
boast of their immense superiority in 
taste over every other nation, should 
risk the precious gift by suffering 
their children to imbibe such notions 
as those contained therein, or to contem- 
plate the horrible illustrations used to 
render their immoral meaning as clear 
as possible to infantine capacity. The 
first sheet of flaming pictures repre- 
sented “The Story of Finfin, Lirette, and 
Mirtis,” in a series of twenty-five fiercely 
coloured plates. An old woman’s flock 
has strayed ; she goes out in search of it, 
and finds three lovely children. She 
takes them home. Finfin the boy is 
just eight years old; he betrays such a 
marked preference for Lirette, that the 
old woman, believing them to be 
brother and sister, becomes quite uneasy 
at sight of their affection! and thinks it 
her duty to watch them. Here the 
illustration, red, yellow, and pink, is of 
the old woman peeping over the hedge 
while Finfin, the boy of eight, is whis- 
pering to the girl of six. Then a good 
fairy tells the old woman that the pair 
are not brother and sister, and she has 
no longer any need to spy their actions 
as before. Andsoontotheend. The 
comment at the bottom of each picture 
is always clear, if not commendable. 
When these had been examined, a 
series of turning cards was exhibited. 
They all possessed the same tendency, 
and gave rise to the same ideas. One 
I remember well, as creating the utmost 
merriment amongst the little group. On 
one side of the card a lady seated on a 
sofa, with a lover on his knees before 
her, on the other a gentleman with his 


carpet-bag and umbrella. The card 
being held on each side by a string, 
and twirled rapidly round, the images 
on the two sides come together, and the 
exclamation printed beneath, “Oh Ciel! 
mon mari!” sufficiently explains the 
meaning of the picture. The little 
maidens seemed to enjoy the joke im- 
mensely, and to understand it too, and 
my mind reverted immediately to the 
nurse’s song in the Petite Provence, 
“Qui frappe? qui frappe? mon mari 
est ici!” 

Many other funny illustrations of the 
like tendency were submitted by the 
little girls to each other. But my at- 
tention was suddenly diverted from this 
minor peep-show of juvenile morals to 
the grander exhibition of the same on 
a more imposing scale, which was taking 
place among my friends Emmeline and 
Lucile, Malvina and Melanie, who, sud- 
denly breaking up their game, rushed 
past me like the whirlwind. Away they 
flew, kicking up the sand, across the alley, 
towards the gate, uttering shricks of 
delight, as their thin legs sped over the 
ground, “Les voici! Les voici!” was 
the cry, and presently approached a 
bevy of excited little Amazons, with 
much agitation of voice and gesture, 
much bobbing of feathers and fluttering 
of ribbons, who were literally rushing to 
the front with such a valiant charge, 
that no one dared to oppose their ad- 
vance. Every girl carried a roll of copy- 
book, or else one of those black leather 
writing-cases which have grown almost 
a feature of the small girl population of 
Paris. These dauntless damsels seemed 
in as great a fever of excitement as the 
young friends who had gone out in such 
frantic haste to meet them. “ Victoire ! 
victoire!” exclaimed they, as if with 
one voice; “we have won the day!” 
and straightway were copybooks and 
handkerchiefs tossed into the air: 
“Come along, dear friends, and hear 
the tale of our triumph !” 

“Who are these young ladies?” in 
quired I of an elderly gentleman who 
sat near me, gazing on the scene with 
a sarcastic smile. 

“They are the girls belonging to the 
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‘Catechism’ of St. Louis, the most 
fashionable of all. There has been a 
terrible schism in the chapel, and I am 
sorry to find that the sole individual 
possessed of the sense and reason indis- 
pensable for the government of the frothy 
mass of vanity and affectation of which 
our future wives and mothers are com- 
posed, should have been defeated.” 

I was not familiar with the Paris “Cate- 
chisms.” I had beheld “ the germ” in the 
Petite Provence, and was glad of the 
opportunity of contemplating “the bud 
and the blossom” at the same time, and 
to get initiated into the action of the 
Catechism upon the young girls of our 
generation. I listened, therefore, with 
the greatest attention to the next excla- 
mation which escaped the breathless lips 
of the leader of the expedition: “ Yes, 
dear friends ; the Abbé Fauvel is beaten, 
and the Abbé de Villars reigns for ever !” 
The announcement was received with a 
shrill scream of delight. “A bas 
Fauvel !” and “ Vive De Villars!” burst 
from the dainty little throats with as 
much energy as the “ A bas /’Empereur !” 
and “ Vive la République !” a few weeks 
before by the gamins on the day of the 
plébiscite. And the clapping of hands 
and the skipping to and fro on the tips 
of the fashionable boots can better be 
imagined than described. 

“But who dared to manage such an 
important matter as this ?” cried a timid 
voice amongst the listeners. 

“Oh, Heléne de Montraville, to be 
sure; you know she has vowed re- 
venge against the Abbé Fauvel ever 
since he admitted the charity children to 
our class on the same day and hour as 
ourselves. Good heavens, mesdemoi- 
selles! just fancy those nasty children 
from the Sisters’ school, with their filthy 
cotton caps and clattering sabots, in our 
chapel! it was not to be borne.” And 
the orator turned with a gesture of in- 
finite disgust, and spat upon the ground ; 
and the whole bevy of little girls, in 
imitation of the master spirit, turned 
aside and spat upon the ground! En- 


couraged by this mark of adhesion, the 
orator continued: “ Heléne de Montra- 
ville refused to answer the Abbé Fauvel’s 
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question when it came to her turn to 
explain the mystery of the Incarnation ; 
and when he inquired the reason of 
this silence, she replied haughtily that 
she was waiting for the Abbé de Villars. 
Thereupon we al/ sat down convulsed 
with laughter at the Abbé Fauvel’s 
astonishment, and the little red-haired 
‘Sisters’ girl’ burst into a howl of de- 
spair, for she had been the first in the 
class, and knew she would lose her place 
with the Abbé de Villars, who has no 
fancy for calico caps and clattering sabots.” 
Here the speaker, pale with excitement, 
was forced to pause, and one of her com- 
panions, who had been on the watch, 
took up the wondrous tale in a deep, 
husky contralto voice, contrasting finely 
with the shrill tones of the former 
speaker. “Aud so the Abbé Fauvel 
was forced to retire, and the Abbé de 
Villars came forth, looking, oh! so 
sweetly, with his bran-new sowtane and 


his lovely white hair,. like flogs silk, 
hanging over his shoulders. nd he 
dismissed the ‘ Sisters’ girls’ once, 
putting them off to another day. And 


when they were gone, he prayed so 
divinely! His lovely voice, how tender 
it seemed, after the rough, rude tones of 
that odious Fauvel. And then he bowed 
so gracefully all down the benches, and 
gave us one of his blandest allocutions, 
‘Love ye one another, even as Christ 
has loved you!’ And it was heavenly 
to hear him imitating the bleating of 
the lambs in the meadows, who gambol 
together, and love each other, never 
caring whether their coats be white or 
black, or their wool soft or coarse. And 
he made us laugh so at the funny way 
in which he tried to show us how the 
lambkins frolic among the flowers, and 
the little birds whistle in the branches, 
when all is peace and harmony, as it 
should be, amongst Christians.” 

“And did he walk amongst you?” 
asked a listener, in an envious tone. 

“Yes, he actually came down from the 
reading-desk, and glided amongst the 
benches, and we all gathered round him, 
and he was so much overcome with our 
welcome that he did not perceive how 
Heléne de Montraville had jumped. 
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upon the furm and had drawn her 
scissors from her pocket, with which 
she had cut off a lock of the darling 
old Abbé’s beautiful silver hair. But 
in her fright she let the scissors fall, 
and I picked them up, and quick as 
lightning snipped off a piece of his new 
soutane ; and then all the girls along 
our form snipped off a piece wherever 
they could. So you can just imagine, 
when the dear old Abbé turned round, 
what a sight his bran-new sowtane pre- 
sented. For me, look here—I got the 
best of all—this bit of fringe from his 
sash, which I shall hoard and bless and 
pray to as long as I live.” 

And with this the little maiden 
pressed the precious relic to her lips, 
and kissed it with rapturous fervour; and 
then it was handed round. LEach girl 
kissed it with closed eyes and bent 
forehead, murmuring a few inaudible 
words as she did so. 

This little sensation closed the scene. 
The relic was replaced within the tight 
bodice of its owner, and in a few 
moments the Abbé Fauvel and all the 
religious scruples he had originated 
were forgotten. The knots of ribbon, 
the length of the feathers, the height 
of the heels worn by each of the girls, 
became the subjects of interest ; and then 
a game was proposed. As in the Petite 
Provence, a ronde was chosen. The 
French display in childhood that same 
sociability which is characteristic of their 
race, and the favourite games are always 
those which demand the greatest number 
of players. As the gaily-dressed, highly 
refined little band took their station side 
by side, holding each other by the hand, 
until the ring was completed, I became 
deeply interested through the mere in- 
stinct of comparison, sure of finding a 
favourable contrast to the ronde sung 
by the infantine population of the Petite 
Provence. “These are ail of them 
girls of elegant and retined education,” 
thought I; “from their rank they must 
have been protected from every kind 
of baleful influence. ‘Their age, too, 


makes them almost what in England 
would already be called by strangers and 
dependants ‘young ladies,’ no longer 
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absolute children. In a very few years 
they will be given in marriage ; they 
will be wives and mothers as soon as a 
man rich enough can be found to suit 
their parents.” 

Much discussion had to be gone 
through before a choice could be made 
amongst the various roundelays pro- 
posed. “La Tour prend garde” was 
voted too romping for tight sleeves, 
“La Marjolaine” too trying for high- 
heeled boots, and some similar objection 
was raised against many others, until at 
length the small husky-voiced damsel 
who had related the unctuous portion 
of the Abbé de Villars’ story, and who 
was evidently of a melancholy turn of 
mind, proposed “The Old Woman’s 
Burial ” (L’ Enterrement de la Vieille), by 
which no risk would he incurred to 
either flounce or feather. And s0, 
after a general drawing themselves up 
to “settle” their waists, and bending 
forward to balance their por/s, and rising 
on tiptoe to feel their feet, the whole 
assembly started in quite as loud and 
joyous a manner as the Petite Provence 
had done before them ; and, as I live! 
this was the song piped, rather out of 
tune it must be confessed, by the scions 
of the aristocracy :— 


‘*°Tis Paris, the gayest city of France, 
For there the young men have the merriest 


dance ; 
They twirl, and they whirl the young lasses 
among, 
And they sing, while they turn, their mer- 
riest song. 
Old woman! old woman ! begone, away ! 
The old and decrepit have had their day. 


e 
s 


An old woman gazed on the young fellows 
dancing, 
And her sore eyes grew moist with their 
amorous glancing ; 
She took by the hand the handsomest lad, 
And swore he should kiss her, and make her 
heart glad. 
Old woman ! old woman ! begone, away ! 
The old and decrepit have had their day. 


“ 


Young \onme young fellow! be not too 
rash, 

The old woman’s pockets are brimming 
with cash. 

‘What ! say you so, truly?’ the young fel- 
low cried ; 

‘Then old she may be, she shall still be my 
bride. 











Old woman! old woman! come back, 
come back ! 
A ay is willing ; no love shalt thou 


** He open’d her mouth, but nothing he saw 
Save three rotten teeth in her palsied jaw. 
He tore off her cap—there was nought on 
ney ny 

ut three long grey hairs which had once 
been red. 


** But he look’d in her coffers, well pleased to 
behold 


Three bushels of silver, of jewels, and gold ! 
Then the young man return’d her amorous 


glance, 
And led her forth, tottering, into the dance. 
“*He twirl’d her about, and toss’d her so 
That. her petticoats hither and thither did 
While stale for mercy the old woman 


cried, 
Till, faint and exhausted, she dropp’d 
down and died. 


** So the young man was freed from all burden 
and sorrow : 


She is wedded to-day—to be buried to- 
morrow. 

Now a shroud of rich stuff, like her bridal 
robe, bring, 

And the nails for her coffin, of gold, like the 
ring. 


Pity had been mixed with the pain 
inspired by the babies’song in the Petite 
Provence concerning the “sweet pe- 
nance” of the shepherd girl, but there 
was horror mingled with the disgust I 
now felt. The unconscious energy with 
which the dreadful words were uttered, 
the complete abandon with which the 
little maidens—all fashionable as they 
were—led away by the excitement of 
the game, skipped and frolicked as gaily 
as children of the roture, formed to my 
mind the only palliative to the poison 
which was emanating from those youth- 
ful lips. It was evident that Nature 
had resumed her right (she is always on 
the watch for the opportunity), and had 
created a momentary oblivion of high- 
heeled boots and Pompadour pou/s, of 
the Abbé de Villar’s perfections, and the 

Abbé Fauvel’s deficiencies. 
It must be confessed there was a total 
: absence of all appreciation of the cruelty 
and immorality contained in the odious 
No. 146.—vo, xxv. 
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ditty they had been chanting. The 
girl who played the “ old woman” was 
a fine, laughing creature, full of health 
and spirits, who created a roar of merri- 
ment by the display of the magnificent 
shower of golden locks as representing 
the three long grey hairs of the miser- 
able victim, and the dazzling set of teeth 
which responded to the fangs in her 
palsied jaw. The laughter was so genu- 
ine that it seemed to obliterate at once 
all suspicion of even the seed of that 
corruption of which the words they had 
been singing seemed to imply the 
rankest and the foulest crop. 

While the assembly of little girls, re- 
stored for a time to the animal spirits 
and exuberance of mirth consistent with 
their age, was still running in frantic 
eagerness to catch the Old Woman and 
bury her out of the ring, I turned away 
to seek a balm to my sickening soul in 
the solitude which existed round the 
two parallel enclosures, constructed by 
order of Robespierre in honour of the 
childhood of the Republic; helpless 
human nature under every form, par- 
ticularly the weakness of infancy, being 
considered the especial care of the na- 
tion. Some few poorly clad children 
were grubbing in the dirt round the en- 
closure. They were evidently tabooed 
by the juvenile aristocracy of the Pare 
des Princesses. One of them called out 
just as 1 approached, “‘ Come back, Fan- 
fan cheri; you know we are not to play 
in the Carré when the belles demoiselles 
are there.” The child, duly warned, re- 
turned to his grubbing in the mud. I 
could not see his face, but that of the 
mother I shall never forget. She was 
sitting crouched up on the stone edge 
of the plantation; upon her knees was 
spread a sordid jacket she was mending. 
She raised her hand, armed with the 
scissors she was using, towards the Pare 
des Princesses, while a deadly scowl 
overspread her countenance; and the 
expression gave assurance that the feel- 
ing of hate and envy which animated 
the soul of Theroigne de Méricourt is 
still kept alive amongst the women of 
the working classes of Paris. 

I leaned over the wire trellis which 
I 
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encloses the amphitheatre dedicated to 
the childhood of the Republic, and 
gazed first with delight upon the two 
exquisitely sculptured figures represent- 
ing Atalanta and Hippomenes running 
their race, then looked earnestly at the 
marble steps of the hemicycle where 
Robespierre had once distributed with 
so much unctuous zeal the rewards of 
virtue and innocence to the offspring of 
Liberty. I fixed my gaze so earnestly 
on the place where he had stood, that [ 
almost fancied I could behold him still 
standing there, and could imagine that 
amid the whispering of the holly leaves 
and ivy with which the fence is thickly 
planted, I could hear the small nasal 
tones of his shrill feminine voice, as, 
raising to heaven the bough of laurel 
he carried in his hand, he thus spoke to 
the assembled people in the name of 
the children of their adoption :— 

“The youth of a great nation should 
grow up in ignorance of all distinction 
save that of virtue. Therefore it is 
decreed that from this day forth”—here 
the laurel bough was flourished high 
above the powdered perruque—“ that 
Childhood, to whatever class it may 
belong, shall become the common care 
of the Republic. All children must be 
educated incommon. ‘The rich must be 
made to pay for the poor. Every act of 
virtue is to be rewarded. Let us leave 
individual wealth to tyrants. Glory 
alone should be the wealth of a Re- 
public, The nation that knows how to 
honour true greatness will never be 
wanting in great actions nor in great 


men. But real glory is inseparable 
from virtue, and virtue therefore must 
be taught to all alike.” 

The speech has been preserved, but the 
sentiments have vanished. I must un- 
consciously have been repeating the high- 
flown rhetoric of the great Robespierre 
aloud, for it could not have been the 
echo of my thoughts alone which saluted 
my ear in a cold laugh close beside me. 
I turned and beheld the long, thin 
figure of the gentleman who had been 
seated next to me under the chestnut 
trees. The ronde of the “Old Woman” 
had begun again, and the harsh tones 
of the juvenile singers reached us even 
through the thickness of the leafy wall 
against which we were standing. “The 
man was right !” he exclaimed abruptly, 
as he pointed to the empty space at the 
top of the marble steps where the thin 
spare form of Robespierre, with the 
laurel branch in his hand and the usual 
nosegay at his button-hole, had stood on 
the memorable occasion of the Feast of 
Childhood. I did not answer, but placed 
my hands to my ears to shut out the 
horrid sounds which rose higher and 
higher as the “‘Old Woman” was whirled 
her giddy round; and as I walked 
towards the gate I sought in vain a 
solution to the great problem which 
had been enacting thus before me. I 
had beheld the germ, the bud, the blos- 
som,—and trembled sorely to think 
what must be the flower and the fruit 
when fully ripened and developed in 
the hotbed amid which they had been 
so strangely planted. 

















LEGAL EDUCATION. 


BY ALBERT VENN DICEY. 


A BARRISTER is a member of what is 
supposed to be a learned profession. 
He is in virtue of his status entitled to 
important privileges, for he alone is 
allowed to plead for others in the 
Superior Courts of Westminster ; he is 
not responsible to his clients for inca- 
pacity or negligence ; he is alone eligible 
to appointments of great emolument 
and responsibility in this country and 
in the colonies. By what steps, then, 
does a young man gain the assumed 
learning and the certain privileges of a 
barrister? The answer is simple. He 
achieves this end by eating or affecting 
to eat a score or so of bad dinners, and 
paying in the shape of fees and other- 
wise from between £100 to £250. No 
doubt many lawyers do more before 
they are called than “ eat their terms” 
and pay fees; but the present inquiry 
is, What are the necessary qualifications 
for becoming a barrister? and the answer 
already given affords in few words the 
true reply. To show that this is so, 
let us suppose the case (of course, a very 
rare one) of a man who hates study but 
wishes to be “called.” The course he 
will pursue is as follows. He will get 
himself entered at one of the Inns of 
Court. He will take care, for this is 
essential, to eat his due number of 
dinners at the Inn to which he belongs. 
He will in addition to this do one of 
two things, according to his taste or 
the state of his purse: he will either 
attend a certain number of lectures, or 
he will “read” in the chambers of a 
barrister or pleader. A layman may 
suppose that either lectures or “ read- 
ing” must of necessity teach our ima- 
ginary “student” some law. No sup- 
position is more ill-founded. It is 


one thing to attend lectures, and quite 
another to attend to the lecturer; no 





one ever asks whether the lecturer has 
anything to teach our friend, and still 
less if our friend has learnt anything of 
what he might have been taught. Many 
of the lecturers are men of eminent 
ability and command the attention of 
their classes ; but it occasionally happens 
that the reader cannot be heard for the 
hubbub made by his students, and that 
the only thing studied by the latter is 
the contents of the 7'imes or of Punch, 
“ Reading in chambers” again may, no 
doubt, be, and often is, a means of 
serious and profitable work ; but it may 
be nothing of the sort. A man who 
goes to chambers in order to qualify for 
the bar needs a certificate that he has 
“read” there for a year, but he needs 
nothing more. As barristers and pleaders 
are always men of nice and tender con- 
science, we cannot conceive it possible 
for a student to receive a certificate 
without having at least occasionally 
shown his face within the rooms of his 
teacher; but it is not the custom for a 
barrister to do more than give his pupils 
an opportunity of working ; what they 
read, or whether they read at all, is well 
understood not to be his affair, A 
person, therefore, who becomes a bar- 
rister on the strength of “reading in 
chambers for a year,” may indeed have 
read through Coke or Stephen, but he 
may quite as likely have qualified him- 
self for advocacy by devoted study of 
Trollope, Dickens, or the Sporting Life, 
Our friend may, therefore, attend lec- 
tures, or “read in chambers,’ without 
the least strain on his intellectual facul- 
ties. In the one case he has spent 
about twenty-four hours in a manner as 
dull as it is profitless; in the other 
he has paid away a hundred guineas. 
When, however, his “terms are eaten” 
and his lectures or “reading” done, he 
12 
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is fully qualified for the bar. Let him 
satisfy a few formalities and pay £100 
or so in fees, and he straightway be- 
comes a barrister, endowed with all the 
learning, dignity, and privileges attached 
to the position. It is, therefore, no 
exaggeration to assert that the digestion 
of dinners and the payment of fees are 
the sole necessary qualifications for a 
call to the bar. 

The question, What need a law stu- 
dent learn? suggests the inquiry, What 
can he learn? The reply to the latter 
question is scarcely more satisfactory 
than the answer to the former. 

Reading, study, and practice will, no 
doubt, by degrees, give a knowledge of 
the law; but the path by which legal 
learning is attained is a curious and 
tortuous road which a student finds it a 
difficult task to follow. Suppose the 
case of a studious, sensible young man 
who wants not only to be called to the 
bar, but to understand the principles of 
his profession. His first discovery is 
that though the law may be a science, 
and is popularly conceived to be (we 
think erroneously) a particularly diffi- 
cult science ; yet that, speaking roughly, 
there are no professors or teachers of 
law in existence from whom he can 
learn anything worth the knowledge 
either of a speculative or practical lawyer. 
He further discovers that there is no 
recognized systematic course of reading 
which he can be authoritatively re- 
commended to pursue. What he prac- 
tically does, is, if he has money, to read 
for a year or two in the chambers of a 
pleader or barrister, and during that 
time make himself master of such text- 
books as the barrister in whose chambers 
he reads, or his own judgment, may 
recommend to his attention. Such a 
course of study has great advantages ; 
and no one who has read, say, with a 
really intelligent pleader in full practice 
will dispute that a man who knows how 
to use his opportunities gains in chambers 
a kind of training which is of inestimable 
value, and ought, if possible, to form 
a portion of the instruction which every 
lawyer should receive. But this train- 
ing in chambers, which consists, in 
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effect, of making a man learn law by 
practising it, has inherent defects. Our 
supposed student when he comes to be 
called will inevitably have received an 
education of a fragmentary and un- 
systematic character. Of the actual 
practice of one portion of the law,—say, 
for example, of special pleading,—he 
knows something (which, it may be 
added, if he does not immediately get 
business himself, he is all but certain to 
forget) ; of the elements or principles of 
law he knows nothing, and will not in 
all human probability even perceive 
that the law is a mass of rules until he 
has been what is termed a practising 
lawyer for at least seven years. If the 
English bar has at all times been 
adorned by many eminent lawyers, this is 
the result of the fact that individuals of 
speculative talent have refused to prac- 
tise the rules of their profession without 
understanding its principles, and have 
mastered, as barristers, the elementary 
knowledge which they never gained as 
students ; but no student has, at any 
rate of recent years, received a systematic 
legal education ; and the answer to our 
second inquiry is in effect that a law 
student can learn fragments of the 
practice, and may begin to pick up from 
text writers a disconnected knowledge 
of the elements of law; but that no 
man reading for the English bar can 
obtain a regular course of legal instruc- 
tion. 

The matter, therefore, stands thus :— 
No barrister need know as much law as 
is contained in the first chapter of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, and no man 
can, even if he wishes it, receive syste- 
matic instruction, either before or after 
he becomes a barrister. 

This state of things is, to use the 
mildest term, anomalous, and has at 
last called into existence an influential 
body bent on the complete reform of 
legal education. 

This society, the Legal Education As- 
sociation, is in one respect an extremely 
remarkable body. It is not composed 
of speculative innovators, benevolent 
reformers, or, of what is perhaps the 
same thing under another name, of brief- 
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less barristers. Sir Roundell Palmer is 
its president ; in its ranks are numbered 
the chancellor and many of the judges ; 
among its supporters may be counted 
the most eminent counsel and solicitors 
of the day. The proposals of such an 
association deserve and must command 
general and respectful attention. Our 
aim in the present article is to consider 
carefully the general principles on which 
these proposals! (as far as regards educa- 
tion for the bar) rest, the reasons by 
which they may be defended, and, what 
is at least equally important, the argu- 
ments by which they may be assailed. 

The Association recognizes that the 
two main evils of the present state of 
things are that barristers may be grossly 
ignorant, and that law students are cer- 
tainly untaught, and proposes to meet 
both these evils by the foundation of a 
university or school of law. 

This school is destined to achieve two 
objects. It is, in the first place, by 
means not very clearly pointed out, to 
secure that every person called to the 
bar shall possess a certain minimum of 
legal and general knowledge ; it is in 
the second place to provide systematic 
instruction for men who wish to study 
the principles of law or jurisprudence. 
Both these aims may be equally desirable 
and equally attainable, but the two ob- 
jects are in their nature entirely distinct. 
Each of them might be pursued sepa- 
rately, and the attainment of the one by 
no means implies the attainment of the 
other. A resolution, for example, of the 
Inns of Court to call no one who had 
not gone through a strict examination, 
would go far towards placing the admis- 
sion to the bar on what the Association 
somewhat mysteriously describes as “ the 
basis of a combined test of collegiate 
education and examination by a public 
board of examiners,” but would have 


1 No reference is made in this article to the 
proposals put forward by the Association with 
reference to the education of solicitors, or 
attorneys. These propositions are of great 
importance, but cannot fairly be considered 
without entering into the question of the right 
relation between the two branches of the pro- 
fession, a subject of great interest, but demand- 
ing for a proper treatment a separate article. 
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no tendency to promote the other aim 
of the reformers. Suppose, on the other 
hand, that the Society itself were to col- 
lect funds and pay therewith a body of 
professors, who might deliver courses of 
lectures on the various provinces of law 
to such students as thought it worth 
while to attend and pay the necessary 
fees. This step might be open to many 
disadvantages ; but supposing the pro- 
fessors to be eminent lawyers, capable of 
performing their duties, the Association 
would undoubtedly have gone very near 
“the establishment of a law university 
for the education of students intended 
for the profession of the law.” To put 
the thing shortly, it may be desirable to 
exaiine, and it may be desirable to teach, 
but examination is not instruction, and 
instruction does not imply examination ; 
the distinction is perfectly obvious, but 
it is one which is sometimes forgotten, 
and which should, in the present case, 
never be lost sight of, since the argu- 
ments in favour of one of the objects of 
the Association are not exactly the same 
as those in favour of the other ; while 
some of the objections to the compul- 
sory examination of all persons called to 
the bar have no application whatever 
to proposals for giving some instruction 
in law to students who desire to be 
instructed. 

The leaders of the Association have 
wisely concerned themselves, in the 
main, with making known the princi- 
ples and objects of the Society, and have 
left questions of detail for a future day. 
It is, at any rate, with the principles and 
aims only of the Association that the 
public can have any real concern ; for it 
is clear that if once these command 
general assent, the means by which 
these principles may be applied, or ob- 
jects attained, must be settled by skilled 
lawyers. The general public is, how- 
ever, fully capable of estimating as well 
as either barristers or attorneys, the 
general views of the Society, and the 
arguments by which they can be defended 
or assailed. 

The first object of the Association is, 
as has already been pointed out, to 
insure that all persons who practise the 
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law shall have some knowledge of the 
law. 

We have already shown that as re- 
gards barristers the present system 
utterly fails to give any security that a 
barrister is, in any proper sense of the 
words, a lawyer; and the arguments 
in favour of the principle of the Asso- 
ciation, that a man who is given cer- 
tain privileges because he is supposed 
to possess a certain kind of knowledge 
is bound to show that he really is 
master of his craft, are in themselves 
very strong, if not absolutely unanswer- 
able. There is, in the first place, the 
patent fact that in every other profession 
to the practice of which a man is ad- 
mitted in virtue of a degree or diploma, 
he is expected to give some proof, how- 
ever slight it may be, of his competency ; 
and it is at any rate somewhat difficult 
to see why a doctor should be required 
to undergo a real examination before he 
undertakes to cure his patients, whilst a 
barrister may undertake to guide his 
clients in the most intricate questions of 
law, without having given any sign that 
he has ever opened a law book. It may 
be added, and with considerable force, 
that if the status of a barrister is to be 
attainable without study of the law, it 
would be better to abolish the status 
altogether, and let any man who pleased 
style himself barrister-at-law, and get 
such practice as his abilities or supposed 
abilities might command. No doubt, 
under such a state of things, the public 
might often employ legal quacks ; but so 
the public may do, and do at the present 
moment; and the evil of the existing 
state ot affairs is that laymen who 
think they have a guarantee that a 
barrister shall know his business, find 
in his title what seems a guarantee, 
but is, in reality, a mere snare. ‘There 
is, in short, much to be said for treating 
the trade of the law as an ordinary trade 
governed simply by the maxim caveat 
emptor. ‘There is also much to be said 
in favour of restricting the practice of 
the law to men who have shown them- 
selves qualitied to be lawyers, and who 
have, therefore, been admitted to a de- 
gree or status which is the sign that 
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they understand their profession; but 
there is nothing to be said in favour of 
first giving men a degree which marks 
them out as lawyers, and then taking no 
precautions to secure that the persons so 
marked out shall have the least know- 
ledge of the law. Add to this that all 
the other countries of Europe think it 
necessary to exact from every advocate 
before he commences advocacy a more 
or less strict study of law and jurispru- 
dence. This consideration would at one 
time have had little weight in England, 
for certainly there was a period when a 
feeling prevailed which is traceable in 
the works of writers, even of such emi- 
nence as Blackstone, that Englishmen 
had much to teach foreigners, and, as 
regarded law or politics, had nothing to 
learn from them. This sentiment has, 
however, all but vanished, and the ex- 
ample of France and Germany is cer- 
tain to have fully as much weight 
on popular opinion as it deserves. In- 
deed, it is hardly possible for any 
man of common sense to observe the 
care bestowed by Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans on the due education of their law- 
yers, and to note also that the English 
bar, whatever its merits, has never 
produced a lawyer or jurist of European 
reputation, without entertaining the con- 
viction that our peculiar arrangements 
are open to some serious objections. 
The strongest point, however, in favour 
of the compulsory examination of per- 
sons wishing to be called to the bar is, 
that the principle of this innovation has 
already been admitted by all the Inns of 
Court. As it is, the Inns will take no 
one who has not attended lectures, read 
in chambers, or undergone an examina- 
tion. They, moreover, impose a certain 
preliminary examination on all persons 
who have not been educated at the uni- 
versities. Now, this necessity for attend- 
ance at lectures, reading in chambers, or 
undergeing examination, is simply an 
admission that in the judgment of the 
Inns of Court themselves, no one ought 
to be a barrister who has not some 
general education and some slight ac- 
quaintance with law. The detect of 
the present arrangement is that lectures, 
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“ reading,” and examinations, are cum- 
bersome and expensive shams ; but it is 
impossible for the Inns, who maintain 
these shams, either to deny the principle 
for which the Association contends, or in 
the face of patent facts to assert that the 
present arrangements are really in ac- 
cordance with that principle. As regards 
the Inns of Court, the position of the 
Association is therefore unassailable. If 
men are to be called to the bar simply 
because they have eaten so many dinners 
and paid a certain amount of fees, then 
the modern system of the Inns of Court 
should be given up. If, on the other 
hand, no student is to become a barrister 
until he has attained some knowledge of 
law, then the present system should be 
made in reality what it is in form. The 
readers should give much more instruc- 
tion, and more systematic instruction ; 
the whole scheme of teaching should be 
revised, and the passing through an 
examination should be rendered com- 
pulsory. There are, it must be added, 
signs that the Inns of Court themselves 
perceive how matters stand, and it is, 
we believe, understood that the Inner 
Temple is already taking steps for the 
improvement and extension of the 
teaching which it gives to students. 
In pursuing this course, the Inner 
Temple is making a step towards the 
attainment of the second, and, in our 
judgment, the main object sought to be 
gained by the formation of a school of 
law. 

This second object of the Association 
is to insure that all persons who wish to 
study the law systematically shall have 
an opportunity for going through a re- 
gular course of careful instraction. 

The principle that a man who intends 
to practise a liberal profession should, 
before he embarks in it, have at least 
the opportunity for systematically study- 
ing the pursuit to the practice of which 
he intends to devote himself, commends 
itself so directly to everyone’s common 
sense, that it is a little difficult to invent 
elaborate arguments in its favour. Every- 
one admits that the knowledge of law is 
not acquired by intuition, but is attained, 
when it is attained at all, only by very 
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long and tedious study. Everyone, again, 
except an English lawyer, admits that 
law can be taught as a system; and 
that the true mode of learning it, as 
of mastering every other province of 
knowledge, is to master first the ele- 
ments or principles of the system, and 
then study it in detail as practically 
applied. No inhabitant of any other 
country but England (unless possibly he 
be an inhabitant of America) main- 
tains that the true way to learn law 
is to learn it on no scheme what- 
ever, to pick up one bit of information 
from books, another fragment from 
cases heard in court, and a third piece 
from practice as seen in chambers; and 
so by degrees, haphazard as it were, 
piece together the legal scheme which 
one desired to understand. Yet this is 
exactly the course pursued, and neces- 
sarily pursued, by students of English 
law. A young man goes into pleaders’ 
chambers; he copies preeedents, reads 
cases, studies text-books on different 
isolated parts of the law, reading now a 
little of “Stephen’s Commentaries,” 
now a book on pleading, next day 
a chapter or two of “Chitty’s Con- 
tracts,” and the next a mass of cases 
elucidating or darkening some trifling 
exception to some rule of the existence 
of which the student has never heard. 
Meanwhile, if he is intelligent, he care- 
fully notices all the business that goes 
on under his eyes, and generally leaves 
chambers and becomes a barrister just 
as he is beginning to have some very 
faint notion of what the business which 
he saw in chambers really meant. Now, 
this plan of learning, eccentric as it 
seems, has real merits of its own to 
which it is quite essential to do full jus- 
tice; but it is not, and never can be, a 
real substitute for, though it is an excel- 
lent addition to, the instruction which 
could be given by a really competent 
teacher. Let us, at any rate, fairly 
master what are the main evils which 
this scheme of haphazard learning—or 
rather, the absence of systematic learn- 
ing—involves. 

The first defect of the mode in which 
the law is now studied, is the immense 
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amount of useless, and even injurious, 
labour which it imposes on a student. 
The cases which he sees in chambers are 
all illustrations of the application of 
rules of law to the actual facts of life. 
The question generally involved, often 
an extremely difficult one to decide, is 
under which of two or more rules a 
given case comes. Nothing can be a 
better and more instructive proceeding 
than to see what the rules of law really 
mean when applied to facts, and the 
mode by which these rules are to be 
elicited or inferred from statutes or cases. 
Unhappily, a young man when he begins 
“reading in chambers,” is hardly in a 
position really to profit by the advan- 
tages of his situation; he does not 
know the meaning of the most ordinary 
technical terms, still less has he mastered 
the commonest legal canons ; he there- 
fore has extreme difficulty in even un- 
derstanding the points of the cases he 
sees. To comprehend, for example, a 


quite simple case about bills of exchange ; 
he may have to learn, for the first time, 
what is meant by a chose in action ; to 


get somehow hold of the rule that choses 
in action cannot be assigned ; and at last, 
after infinite labour, to discover that bills 
of exchange form an exception to this 
rule. If he is an energetic person, he 
throws himself for two or three days 
into the subject of negotiable instru- 
ments ; reads a host of matter which has 
nothing to do with the question in hand ; 
peruses piles of cases, some of which 
have been over-ruled, others of which 
only constitute repeated illustrations of 
some well-known principle; and at last, 
when tirough perplexity and muddle he 
begins to have some glimmering under- 
standing of his case, finds that it must 
leave chambers, and that he must turn 
his attention to some totally different 
question, say, the warranty of a horse’s 
soundness, or the meaning of certain 
terms in a contract of sale. Thus, day 
by day the young man goes on blunder- 
ing and to blunder, sometimes learning 
law, more often mislearning it, and ulti- 
mately, if he is fortunate and able, gra- 
dually and with great labour gaining a 
doubtful knowledge af those rules which 
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he could have learnt clearly, and with 
not half as much toil, from an intel- 
ligent teacher. , 

But “reading in chambers,” it will 
be urged, is invaluable, and gives a kind 
of instruction not to be gained from 
lectures. This we fully and amply 
grant, and should much regret any 
change which merely substituted atten- 
dance at lectures for attendance in 
chambers. What we do maintain is, 
not that “reading in chambers” is 
useless, but that to “ read in chambers” 
before you have mastered the first 
elements of legal science is a perverse 
method of study, which is, strictly 
speaking, preposterous, and entails 
an untold amount of wasted labour. 

The defects, however, of this method 
do not end here. If its first defect is 
its laboriousness, its second and even 
greater fault is that it deprives “ reading 
in chambers” of half its use. The 
great use of seeing actual practice is to 
realize what the rules of law really 
mean when applied to actual facts; to 
gain the power of readily applying 
them oneself. Now, a man who does 
not know the rules of law can gain 
little or nothing from seeing them 
applied ; and the fact is, as everyone 
who has studied law will admit, that at 
least half a pupil’s time in chambers is 
distinctly wasted from his having there 
to read and learn the contents of legal 
treatises which he ought to havemastered 
before he drew a declaration, or copied 
down a precedent in conveyancing. 
The particular pupil is not to blame, 
as he really had no means of instruc- 
tion till his reading in chambers began ; 
but the system is gravely to blame 
which turns a set of young men 
into a barrister’s rooms, without pro- 
viding them with the instruction which 
makes study in chambers worth having. 
One may venture confidently to assert 
that a pupil who came to a pleader 
after having heard a set of first- 
rate lectures, such for example as a 
young lawyer may attend in some 
towns in America, or such as were 
given by Blackstone himself on the 
principles of common law, would in one 
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year’s reading derive far more benefit 
from his studies, and be a far more 
accomplished pleader than the student 
who, on the present plan, has laboured 
on for the space of two years copying 
the precedents in Bullen, and mastering 
isolated law points without any general 
knowledge of law. 

“ But,” it may be said, “law is learnt 
under the present system and learnt 
well ; though perhaps the same amount 
of knowledge might be acquired with 
less labour and in a more intelligent 
manner.” Unfortunately, the evils of 
the present fashion of study must not 
be supposed to end with entailing a 
vast amount of useless toil on hapless 
young men; it produces a most 
injurous effect on the minds of the 
lawyers submitted to its influence. 
Almost every lawyer will admit that 
width of mind, a faculty for compre- 
hending general principles, the power 
ef grouping the rules of law in a clear 
and lucid manner so as to show what 
are the grounds on which they rest and 
their relation to one another, are not 
the qualities in which even the most 
eminent members of the English bar 
mostly shine. Yet no one can dispute 
that it would be hard to find an abler 
body of men than our twenty or thirty 
leading lawyers. As it certainly is not 
want of ability which makes a certain 
kind of narrowness, not indeed a 
universal, but certainly a very usual 
characteristic of men who have attained 
forensic success, it is scarcely rash to 
attribute this fault, at Jeast in part, to 
the peculiarity of their education. Nor 
is it hard to trace the connection 
between cause and effect. A man who 
learns law by practising law, inevitably 
tends to learn only just as much law, 
and just that kind of law, which he 
has had occasion to use; thus his know- 
ledge becomes, or tends to become, a 
minute acquaintance with one special 
department, possibly a very narrow one, 
of the whole legal system. He is never 
educated to be a lawyer ; all his learning 
consists in familiarity with the law of 
patents, or the law of bills of exchange. 
A person, again, who learns his profes- 
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sion by the rule of thumb, being forced 
to practise it before he understands its 
principles, is extremely likely, when 
habit has made him expert within 
certain very close limits, to disbelieve 
that the art in which he has become an 
adept rests on any principles at all. 
The dictum of a judge, “one ounce of 
precedent is worth a pound of principle,” 
expresses the idea of a hundred lawyers 
who have not vigour enough to give 
such a terse rendering of their secret 
thoughts. One may add to this that 
the original narrowness of a barrister’s 
legal education received, a century ago, 
a certain amount of correction from the 
nature of his practice, which it does not 
receive at the present day. The English 
law is itself a limited field when com- 
pared with the whole province of 
jurisprudence, but an eminent lawyer 
of the last century, such for example as 
Eldon, could hardly avoid possessing at 
least some knowledge of the whole 
scheme of English law. This is 
notoriously not now the case. Very 
few men have mastered both equity 
and common law; and within the nar- 
row boundaries of the common law 
itself, persons who wish to secure a 
business are more and more compelled 
to devote themselves to special branches 
of study. Hence the knowledge of a 
barrister in full employment becomes 
daily more minute ; possibly, more and 
more accurate, but also more and. more 
limited ; and to speak the truth more and 
more narrow. No one can therefore 
wonder that a certain limitation of 
intellect is apt to be the defect of 
lawyers ; and few persons will hesitate 
to attribute it, in part, to the character 
of an education which most unfortu- 
nately stimulates the very fault which 
it ought to correct. 

It may further be remarked that 
there never was a time when the want 
of cultivated lawyers who could grasp 
not only all the bearings of English 
law but the leading outline of general 
jurisprudence was more felt. Every 
day there is a demand for careful, 
systematic, and comprehensive legisla- 
tion ; and a slight inspection of Acts of 
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Parliament shows how very inadequately 
this demand is met. The truth is that 
there are several reforms, such as the 
codification of the law and the fusion 
of law and equity, which can scarcely 
be carried out, simply because the men 
do not exist who have been duly trained 
to execute these great measures of legal 
improvement. ‘The very fact that it 
would be the idlest slander to say 
that the native ability to effect 
these things was wanting, is almost 
a proof that the real cause why we lack 
lawyers who can properly mould our 
legislation is, that the bar has not had 
the advantage of sound legal edu- 
cation. 

A layman who considers merely the 
arguments in favour of founding a legal 
university, will not wonder at the sup- 
port which the Legal Education Associa- 
tion has received ; he will understand 
why chancellors, judges, and counsel 
have hastened to enrol themselves in 
its ranks; he will anticipate for it a 
speedy and certain success, and sympa- 
thise with the ardent reformers who are 
already discussing with some heat the 
all-important question whether the new 
institution shall be called a school or a 
university. His surprise, if he is sur- 
prised at all, will be, not that the Asso- 
ciation has achieved some success, but 
that it has not long ago accomplished 
all its objects. If these objects can be 
shown to be desirable by the most 
cogent arguments ; if the earnest wish 
of the most influential members of the 
bar, whether on the bench or off it, is 
that tnese objects should be speedily 
attained,—why is it, he may ask, that 
the Law University is still a mere 
scheme instead of a powerful reality? 
Such a layman will, if a person of a 
questioning turn of mind, soon begin 
to suspect that the apparently unassail- 
able position of the Society, contrasted 
with the very little practical progress 
made by the cause which it advocates, 
is the sign that there is something 
which may be said, or, what is of 
much more importance, may be felt 
on the other side of the question ; and, 
in short, that the views of the Associa- 


tion, though there are many arguments 
in their favour, may be opposed on some 
strong grounds either of reason or of 
prejudice. In this conclusion he will 
be completely in the right. All that 
we have urged, and much more, may 
be pressed with full truth in favour of 
the reforms advocated by the Society ; 
but they may also be opposed, and will, 
without doubt, be opposed on grounds 
which demand careful consideration in 
the interests of the very cause which 
the Society supports; for there is no 
greater practical mistake than that 
made by reformers when convinced, 
and with reason, of the substantial 
soundness of their views—they neglect 
to weigh the fair or even the unfair 
arguments by which these may be 
opposed, 

The first argument against any sub- 
stantial alteration in the existing system 
of legal education is embodied in 
the well-worn formula “the present 
system works well.” Of this kind of 
reasoning radicals are naturally im- 
patient; for they have heard it em- 
ployed to justify every abuse, from 
slavery down to the purchase of com- 
missions ; but it is a plea which, though 
constantly used when false in fact, 
deserves, when true, careful considera- 
tion. In the present case it contains, 
to say the least, a large amount of truth. 
No institutions are perfect, but it would 
be difficult to point to any English in- 
stitution which on the whole fulfils its 
objects better than do our legal arrange- 
ments. Our lawyers are not jurists; but 
then it must be remembered that it imat- 
ters not one pin to a client whether his 
counsel is a jurist or not, provided that he 
can draw the right pleas and address a 
jury in a persuasive manner. It is again 
extremely difficult for men such as Sir 
Roundell Palmer, the chairman of the 
Association, and many of their sup- 
porters, to convince the world that the 
English system of legal education is 
utterly rotten; since these gentlemen 
are persons of whom any bar might be 
proud, and afford, it may be said with 
some truth, a living confutation of the 
doctrine which they preach. It should 
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further be added—for it is of great con- 
sequence to appreciate all that can be 
said by anopponent—that the bar “works 
well,” partly because it is a profession 
practically open to any person who has 
a certain amount of money. On ac- 
count of its open character,—just, that 
is to say, because the entrance to it is not 
closed to those who do not wish to un- 
dergo an elaburate system of training,— 
the bar has connected itself closely with 
all the best classes of English society. 
Hence, ou tlie one hand, the position 
of an advocate is in England far higher 
than in sume countries, such as France, 
blessed with a bar trained in jurispru- 
dence by learned professors; whilst, on 
the other, the professional character of 
the bar itself has been kept up, by its 
connection with classes influenced by 
sentiments somewhat different from 
those which would naturally be pre- 
valent amidst hard-working lawyers, 
driven hard by the necessity of guin- 
ing business, and made somewhat un- 
scrupulous by the pressure of compe- 
tition. 

This, or something of this kind, might 
be said, and certainly might be felt by 
an oppouent of all attempts to change 
an institution which “ works well.” The 
reply to his arguments or sentiments is 
not quite so sunple as ardent reformers 
would be inclined to think. It is im- 
possible tu dispute either that, in many 
respects, our legal arrangements have 
worked well, or that some of the changes 
advocate!) by the Association might gra- 
dually produce a considerable alteration 
in the character of the bar itself. 

Two replies, however, can be made, 
which diminish the force of this purely 
conservative objection. 

The first answer is, that it can be 
more truly said that our scheme of legal 
education Aas worked well than that 
it does work well. Whether we wish 
it or not, the system is, under the mere 
force of chanying circumstances, under- 
going a curious revolution. Lawyers 
are, as already pointed out, gradually 
driven to devote themcelves more and 
more to the study of special branches 
of their profession. Modern barristers 
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tend, in fact, to become specialists, and 
need therefore more than did their pre- 
decessors the corrective of a general 
training. Another alteration, of which 
none but a lawyer can appreciate the 
whole importance, is the gradual decline 
of special pleading. Special pleaders, 
both from the nature of their pursuit 
and from the fact that they work con- 
tiuuously in their chambers, constituted 
something like a body of professors, and 
almost all the regular instruction in law 
which a common-law barrister ever re- 
ceived was, we suspect, given him by a 
pleader. No one who knows anything 
of the bar can doubt that in thirty years 
a pleader will be as unknown an animal 
asadodo. The only professors of law 
which the English bar has ever pos- 
sessed will therefore have ceased to 
exist just when professorial teaching 
has been felt to be a necessary ele- 
ment in the education of a barrister. 
The bar again was, it should be remem- 
bered, for a long time a practically 
close profession, and confined to a great 
extent to men who had received a 
liberal education. The barriers which 
in practice debarred from the pursuit 
of advocacy, persons who had not been 
liberally educated, have been rightly 
broken down, but this change cer- 
tainly ought to involve further changes, 
unless it is to produce considerable 
evils. If you crowd the bar with 
persons of no general education, there 
is all the more reason for requiring 
that every barrister should, if nut edu- 
cated in any other way, at least receive 
a strict professional education ; that our 
legal arrangements, in short, worked 
tolerably weil under circumstances dif- 
ferent trom those of the present time, 
is no valid argument to show that 
they will work well under the circum- 
stances of to-day. It is in fact in full 
keeping with all experience to expect 
that arrangements, always faulty but 
which work more or less well on 
account of their faults being kept in 
check by other influences, will exhibit 
their vices in the most glaring manner 
when a change of circumstances has 
removed these counteracting influences. 
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A second reply is, that the causes to 
which the merits—and they are very 
great merits—of the English bar are 
due, have only a very slight connection 
with the fact that English barristers do 
not enjoy the advantage of professorial 
teaching. For reasons, the full explana- 
tion of which must be sought for in the 
course of English history, an English 
a‘lvocate has occupied what is in reality 
a quite exceptional position ; his merits 
have arisen mainly from this position, 
and no doubt any reform which tended 
to place barristers in a lower social 
status, such for example as any scheme 
for making a separate Judicial profession, 
might greatly injure the character of the 
bar. But no class gain in public esteem 
from not really understanding the trade 
which they profess to understand ; and 
it is inconceivable that if the bar, from 
causes which have nothing to do with 
the scheme of legal education, occupies 
a high social position, barristers will be 
thought less of by the public because 
they have been taught really to under- 
stand the law which they have always 
professed to understand—however great 
in some cases may have been their 
ignorance. 

The second argument against change 
is, that any scheme of examination 
excludes from the bar exactly the per- 
sons suited to be barristers, and renders 
the bar a close profession. 

Let us put this argument in its 
strongest form, for it is one which must 
sooner or later be met. The whole 
assumption, it may be said, on which 
the theories of the reformers rest, is 
that knowledge of law is the primary 
quality required from a lawyer. ‘This 
assumption, plausible though it may 
seem, is at bottom false. A barrister, 
to succeed, ought to be in the first place 
not a lawyer, but an advocate. The 
whole history of the English bar shows 
the substantial accuracy of this assertion. 
It was by advocacy, and not by know- 
ledge of law, that Erskine, Scarlett, and 
Wilkins made their reputation. No 
examination could have tested, and no 
professional teaching could have given, 
the powers by which they rose to 
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eminence. This distinction between 
the advocate and the lawyer is not 
one depending upon the peculiarities 
of English law, but grounded in the 
nature of things itself. Look at the 
men who are employed in every case, 
who, in other words, are really useful 
to the public; what are the charac- 
teristics by which they, for the most 
part, have commanded success? These 
are, it will be found, eloquence, or at 
any rate fluency; readiness in very 
quickly applying the knowledge they 
may happen to possess, the power of 
detecting the lies of a cunning witness, 
and the weak points of an ordinary 
jury. The talent of an advocate con- 
sists, in fact, in tact, command of 
language, knowledge of the world, or 
at least knowledge of the courts. ‘This 
talent cannot be learnt from Austin or 
Bentham, and cannot be either tested 
or appreciated by the most learned board 
of examiners which the Inns of Court 
can summon to their aid. A man may 
be a born advocate who has neither 
read Blackstone, nor could have under- 
stood him if he had; whilst a fellow, 
deeply versed in all the technicalities of 
English law and maxims of Roman juris- 
prudence, may be utterly unable to open 
the pleadings to a jury without breaking 
down before he has come to the end of 
his task. Now, any system of exaimina- 
tion will admit every pedant who is 
unfitted to be an advocate, and may 
exclude the best advocates because they 
are not pedants. A system of exami- 
nation, in short, is a system which will 
close the bar to men of forensic genius 
—such, say, as Wilkins—whilst admit- 
ting every dullard who can read a 
certain number of books, and undergo a 
certain amount of cram. 

Nor will the evils of examinations or 
professorial training stop here. The 
greatness of the English bar has arisen 
from its open character. Our lawyers 
have no doubt not been professors or 
jurists, but they have been constantly 
politicians and men of the world ; and 
it is this lay character of the legal pro- 
fession which has ennobled it. Let any 
one, for example, examine the career 
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of our greatest judges. He will find 
that they have constantly been men 
who have mounted the bench, not be- 
cause they were famed for their legal 
learning, or their lawyer-like subtlety, 
but because they were men of eminence 
who had made themselves a name in 
party conflicts and in active life. They 
became, in short, judges, not because 
they were great lawyers, but because 
they were great men; and this, the 
characteristic of some of the most bril- 
liant ornaments of our bench, has been 
also the characteristic of the best mem- 
bers of our bar. Both at the bar and 
on the bench eminence hag been secured 
by qualities cultivated in active life, 
and which are rather depressed than 
encouraged in a professor’s class. Add 
to this, that the existing system, though 
confessedly anomalous, has this great 
merit, that it affords, through the plan 
of “reading in chambers,” beneficial 
instruction for men who wish to be 
lawyers rather than advocates; whilst 
it freely admits to the bar men who 
have the talent of advocates, and have 
no wish or aptitude for the learning of 
lawyers. 

The force which this style of argument 
will ultimately exert is extremely great. 
Whenever compulsory examinations for 
admission to the bar are actually intro- 
duced, it will be necessary either to re- 
duce the standard of the examinations 
so low that every student can pass it,—in 
which case the examinativn will become 
a useless farce,—or to raise it so high 
that some persons gifted with all the 
talents of advocates may be excluded from 
the practice of advocacy simply because 
they are deficient in knowledge of law. 
But when once this exclusion actually 
takes place, then the question will in- 
evitably arise whether it is to be toler- 
ated that men should not be allowed to 
get the advantage of talents which they 
possess simply because they do not 
possess other talents of a quite different 
nature. In this case we may be sure 
the question will be asked, whether we 
are prepared to adopt the system which 
might possibly have excluded from 
practice a man like Wilkins? In one 
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shape or another the line of argument 
which we have attempted to draw out 
will, in short, make its appearance. It 
is therefore well worth while to con- 
sider whether it possesses any real 
validity. 

The argument is, it must be admit- 
ted, based on facts. Many of the quali- 
ties which rightly command success at 
the bar cannot be acquired in a class 
room, and much of the work of the 
bar can be done perfectiy well by men 
who, to speak plainly, have no knowledge 
of law whatever, except that kind of 
knowledge which an intelligent person 
picks up in the course of practice. But 
this admission by no means settles the 
question. It may be perfectly true 
that an examination may exclude from 
the bar a man suited to be a good advo- 
cate, but it may well be also truce that 
it is on the whole best for the public that 
such a man should be excluded. To 
put the same thing in another form, it 
may be a less public loss that an eccentric 
genius here and there should be pre- 
vented from exhibiting his forensic skill 
than that no steps should be taken to 
test the knowledge of any man called 
to the bar. Moreover, it should be 
borne in mind that the supposed evil, 
such as it is, of occasionally cutting 
short the career of, say, a second Erskine, 
because a man who has a perfect genius 
for advocacy happens to have a rooted 
incapacity for passing examinations, is 
one which can extremely rarely arise. 
The train of reasoning under consider- 
ation is analogous to that constantly 
used about the education of officers. 
We have all of us been asked time after 
time whether we are prepared to examine 
into the knowledge or ignorance of offi- 
cers when an examination might have 
checked the career of Wellington or 
Clive, and we all of us have learnt to 
answer, and with perfect truth, that 
though no examiration can test whether 
@ young man is or is not a military 
genius, there isno ground whatever to 
suppose that either Wellington, or Clive, 
or any man of capacity would have 
found it impossible to go ereditably 
through an examination meant to test 
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the powers of ordinary officers. Exactly 
the same reply meets the insidious in- 
quiry whether Erskine’s talents could 
have been tested by an examination. 
Of course they could not, but the obvious 
answer is that there is not the slightest 
ground in the world for conceiving that 
either Erskine or Wilkins or any man 
capable of rising to eminence as an 
advocate would have found the remotest 
difficulty in acquiring that amount of 
legal information which may fairly be 
expected from every man who wishes to 
call himself a barrister. 

The arguments we have considered, 
though they may be represented in all 
kinds of forms infinitely varied accord- 
ing to the ingenuity of the speaker who 
uses them, represent in substance the 
main objections which can be taken to 
the foundation of a law sthool. They 
are by no means absolutely without 
weicht, but they are far outbalanced 
by the reasons in favour of reform. 
Nevertheless, the objections of oppo- 
nents in almost all cases embody a good 
deal of truth, and the particular objec- 
tions we have dealt with point towards 
two important conclusions. 

The first conclusion is that an exami- 
nation for admission to the bar can 
never be made really severe. The most 
that can be expected from it is that it 
should puta check upon gross ignorance 
or absolute incapacity. Examinations 
have their place in every educational 
course, but an examination in _ itself 
never teaches anything, and a mere 
pass examination, which is the very 
most which could be imposed upon 
students before they are “ called,” could 
never essentially change, or even greatly 
modify, the nature of the legal education 
received by barristers. 

The second conclusion is connected 
with the first, but of far greater import- 
ance. It is that the main object of the 
Association should be not to test but to 
teach ; not so much to insist upon exami- 
nations, which after all may do little 
but encourage a new form of cramming, 
as to afford that systematic legal in- 
struction which cannot now be obtained 
for either love or money. 


Against this, to our mind the main 
aim of the Association, not a single 
plausible objection can be urged ; all 
the adverse arguments which have even 
a show of validity being directed not 
against the expediency of teaching men 
who wish to learn, but against the policy 
of forcing men to learn who don’t wish 
to be taught. The one possible objee- 
tion which can even be suggested against 
professorial instruction is, that such in- 
struction is inferior to the practical 
teaching given in chambers; but this 
objection rests on a misconception. No 
one wishes to do away with “reading in 
chambers,” or doubts that it is a most 
important part of a lawyer’s training ; 
all that the most radical reformers main- 
tain is that this part of the instruction 
which a law student should receive does 
not and cannot constitute the whole of 
his education. It is in fact a ridiculous 
mistake to oppose a professor's teaching 
to “reading in chambers.” Each form 
of instruction is really the complement 
of the other. No professor on the one 
hand will in the long run be found 
worth listening to, whose instruction 
has not a direct bearing on the practical 
teaching which a student receives when 
he passes from a class-room to a bar- 
risters chambers; and, on the other 
hand, no “reading in chambers” will 
ever give the instruction which it ought 
to give, until a barrister’s pupils combine 
with their reading the systematic study 
of law in the class of a competent 
teacher. 

It is a matter of moment to press 
both upon the Association and the 
public the supreme importance of pro- 
viding courses of instruction in all 
branches of law for those who are 
willing to attend lectures. From various 
causes, too long to be examined in the 
present essay, very undue discredit has 
fallen on professorial teaching ; and an 
idea may be traced in the minds even 
of energetic reformers that no professor 
could secure a class unless his students 
were compelled to attend either by some 
direct rule of the bar, or by the indirect 
force exercised through the fear of an 
impending and unavoidable examination, 
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No conception is more baseless. It is 
perfectly true that professors of certain 
subjects—say, for instance, general juris- 
prudence—might not be able always to 
secure a large class, however great the 
merit of the lectures ; the reason of this 
being that a knowledge of general juris- 
prudence is not, or perhaps is not 
thought to be, of great advantage to an 
English lawyer. But let a man not 
only competent, but of known compe- 
tence, deliver good lectures on any 
branch of English law, and his classes 
would soon be crowded, Let it be sup- 
posed, for instance, that it were known 
that Mr. Justice Blackburn would de- 
liver lectures on the Common Law, his 
room, we venture to predict, would soon 
be crowded by students and barristers, 
The supposition may appear an extra- 
vagant one, but it is suggested by what 
may easily be witnessed at Harvard 
University. There, a gentleman who is 
or has been a judge in Rhode Island, 
and is notoriously one of the best Ame- 
rican lawyers, delivers lectures on law 
throughout the session. The lectures 
are crammed with a class who not only 
attend but enter into the lecture with 
an enthusiastic interest rarely witnessed 
in the class-rooms of an English Uni- 
versity. But it may be supposed, though 
we rather think erroneously, that attend- 
ance at the lectures at Harvard is to 
some extent compulsory. We believe 
this is not so ; but to avoid all question, 
let us look, not at Harvard, but at New 
York. ‘The legal arrangements of New 
York are in some respects not deserving 


of much admiration, and no one can 
suppose for a moment that a call to the 
New York bar is made dependent upon 
the student having gone through any 
elaborate course of legal instruction. 
But New York, for all that, possesses 
the best law school in the United States, 
and one quite unlike any institution ex- 
isting in England. At this schvol there 
are constant classes filled with ardent 
pupils who are taught the elements of 
English law by one of the ablest pro- 
fessors that any school of law ever 
possessed. The classes are not kept 
full by any compulsion direct or in- 
direct, imposed by the state or bar of 
New York upon their law students. 
The only force which keeps them full 
is the force exercised by a man of 
genius, who knows how to teach what 
his pupils need to learn. Professor 
Dwight, who has a reputation through- 
out the whole Union as the greatest 
living American teacher of law, has in 
substance founded and keeps alive, simply 
by his own capacity as a teacher, one of 
the best schools of law in which one 
generation of pupils after another learns 
those elements of English law which, 
according to a certain number of good 
people, cannot be taught from a pro- 
fessor’s chair, If one man can keep 
alive a law school at New York, it is 
not too much to hope that the united 
efforts of the leaders of the English 
bar may found in London a law school 
in which the talent of eminent pro- 
fessors may insure the attendance of 
willing pupils, 
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“Noruinc becomes ugly through age 
in Italy,” remarked A , as he leant 
dreamily against the stem of a cypress 
tree. “Nothing but the women,” re- 
plied his companion; and his eyes fol- 
lowed mechanically an old woman who, 
a few yards off, was wearily raking to- 
gether a bundle of withered leaves, 

It was a brilliant day in the autumn 
of 1869, and we (a happy party of four) 
had gained an upland over the blue 
waters of the Lake Como, not far from 
the little town of Bellagio. The spot 
where we were seated was a delightful 
piece of grassy ground, approached by 
several tiers of marble steps, and bor- 
dered on each side by a line of stately 


cypress trees, which ran from the bottom 
to the top of the slope, each rising with 
its close-wrapped foliage into a spear-like 
point against the profound blue of the 


sky. As we looked down from the 
height we could see the lake below 
gleaming through the serrated foliage 
of the chestnut trees, and on the op- 
posite side the green slopes of the 
hills rose rich in olive, vine, and fig. 
The intense silence was the silence of 
an Italian afternoon; not a sound of 
insect hum or of bird broke the warm 
stillness of the air. The only living 
creature was the old woman, who moved 
with languid steps towards a green 
mound half-way down, on which stood 
a ruined Romanesque tower, embowered 
in a group of fig-trees; the severe out- 
line of its gray belfry turret showed 
clear through the sombre green of the 
cypresses, and one saw with delight 
through its shattered openings bars of 
glimmering water, and glimpses of the 
blue mountains beyond. The whole 
scene was so full of varied beauty, and 
so rich in colour, appealing in a sort of 
way to all sympathy and tenderness of 


feeling, that A , Whose passion was 
the sentiment of landscape, started up, 
and gathering together his drawing ma- 
terials walked down the slope in a state 
of mute enthusiasm. 

“ Shall we follow him?” I suggested. 
“There are some clouds mounting up 
the sky, which look like rain, and we 
might find a more sheltered spot.” 

“ And probably some ripe figs,” re- 
marked D——, whose predilections for 
that fruit every one knew. 

“ As that interesting old woman has 
disappeared we may as well go,” said 
X , slowly rising; “I daresay we 
shall find A reading the Inferno 
to her in the ruin.” I laughed at the 
idea, for it reminded me, as a hundred 
other nothings had done before, of the 
very varied characteristics of our small 
party, and of the spirit of amusing op- 
position in which each found themselves 
towards the other. D , for example, 
was full of light sarcasm, which she 
delighted to vent on X ; his 
snatches of sentiment she took to 
pieces and presented him with the 
fragments, and her slight figure and 
pleasant laugh kept time with her 
bright sallies of repartee and raillery. 
xX was an historian of the new 
school : accuracy was his irritating ex- 
cellence, and republicanism his passion. 
He pretended to have no enthusiasm, 
and said that he did not understand 
poetry. No one believed him, for he 
was subject to wild fits of delight at 
the sight of any new beauty, and to 
sudden discoveries of new charms in 
old poems. 

When we entered the broken walls 
of the ruined church we found the 
space they enclosed almost filled with 
piles of withered boughs, over which a 
temporary shed had been erected ; tall 
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fig-trees spread their broad leaves over 
the broken masonry, with that tender 
pity which nature shows for the out- 
worn. _ Deep in the shelter of the 
tower we stood, and listened to the 
rush of rain overhead. X seemed 
lost in thought, probably endeavour- 
ing to construct the edifice again in 
its ancient form. A had drawn 
out a volume of poems, and was 
employed (as was his wont) in finding 
some lines suitable to the occasion. 
Suddenly X broke out, “ This lake 
scenery may be very charming for poets 
and artists, but I cannot stand it long. 
I require something more substantial to 
satisfy me.” 

A—— looked up, dreamily repeat- 
ing, “And the big rain comes dancing 
to the earth ;” and said with indigna- 
tion, “ We have only been here about 
two days; surely you have sufficient 
enthusiasm for natural scenery to tide 
you over so short a time ?” 

“T have no enthusiasm—none what- 
ever,” persisted X " 

His companion smiled; possibly he 
was thinking of a day spent on the 
St. Gothard, when X had been 
in a state of wild excitement about the 
liberty of the free people of Uri; about 
their mountains which kad fostered it, 
and their own efforts which had won it : 
an enthusiasm which had subsided into 
a sort of plaintive wail when the con- 
fines of that canton had been passed. 
However, he merely said, “ Shall we go 
to Como? I have a great wish to see 
it.” 

“By all means,” said X » much 
relieved ; “it is a most interesting town ; 
all these Italian towns are worthy of a 
visit : and although Como has not much 
individual history, it played a consider- 
able part in the Middle Ages.” 

“ Just look,” said A——, interrupting, 
“how those fig-trees sway in the wind, 
and into what bold chasms their leaves 
are rent: leave the Middle Ages to 
themselves, and learn something from 
what yousee. Youcannotstudy fig-leaves 
wellin Venice, and you won't enjoy Tinto- 
ret’s mighty drawing of them, unless you 
have used your eyes here.” 

No. 146.—voL. xxv. 
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But X—— did not heed him in the 
least—and the way in which they both 
pursued their own thoughts with total 
independence of each other, was ex- 
quisitely amusing at times—and he ran 
on, “Italy has a glorious past, and she 
ought to have a noble future: I see the 
dawn of her prosperity.” 

“The first step taken towards any 
prosperity must be to seize all that 
Venetian tribe of artists, picture- 
cleaners, and restorers, and to hang 
them up in the Piazza of St. Mark,” 
interposed A——, almost fiercely. 

“Till life be extinct,” rejoined his 
companion, laughing: but A—— felt 
too keenly on the subject even to smile. 
His eyes darted gleams, indignation 
glowed in every feature; and he 
solemnly added, “ Until their very last 
gasp.” 

I had listened to this conversation 
hitherto in silence, but the awful 
solemnity of the last speech was too 
much for me, so I darted out into the 
rain, and springing on a heap of stones, 
grasped the bough of a fig-tree, and after 
a liberal shower of rain-drops succeeded 
in gathering some green figs, which I 
carried to the prisoners in the tower. 
On my way thither, there was the old 
woman again; utterly regardless of the 
rain which beat upon her unprotected 
head, and I wondered at the apathy in 
her worn countenance. But she was not 
too apathetic or too slow for kindness. 
Noticing that I had no seat, she swept 
with the help of her apron the rubbish 
from a large stone, and bade me sit 
down. I was beginning to moralize 
on the kindness laid up in the human 
heart, when I heard a voice behind me 
say in a mocking tone— 

“ The lake, the bay, the waterfall, 
And thee the spirit of them all ;” 


and I saw X—-— with a malicious smile 
surveying the old woman. 
“‘ Beauty is made up of contrasts,” I 


‘said; ‘her whole appearance contrasts 


well with the fresh loveliness of this 
spot, and she seems so much a part of 
this ruined church, that I feel this place 
was made for her.” 

K 
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“Tt is certainly not made for us,” re- 
joined X , moving away; “the rain 
is nearly over.” 

We left the shelter of the ruin, and 
wounl our way through the long wet 
grass to the shore of the lake. A boat 
lay waiting for us, and we were soon 
tossed back to Bellagio on the tiny 
wavelets which a sudden wind had 
caused, 

Next day we started for Como in the 
steamboat: a number of people accom- 
panied us, including some English 
tourists, carrying the inevitable water- 
proof, which one may call the typical 
costume of our nation abroad, uniting 
as is fondly believed both the useful and 
the beautiful. <A was enraptured 
with the lake. “See!” he cried, “ how 
it lies like a precious treasure beneath 
the hills, so delicately wrought ; every 
waft, of wind and every passing cloud 
is mirrored on its transparent surface. 
We have lost all that sternness which 
belongs to parts of Swiss scenery ; the 
hills rise steeply but softly from the 
level of the lake, clothed with a forest 
of trees to their very crests. It is the 
olive which gives a peculiar charm to 
this scenery; look how it becomes a 
gray mist of foliage on the distant hill- 
side! while, on a near approach, every 
silver-shafted leaf glistens in the sun- 
shine, and upturns in the light breeze 
its underlining of soft and silver gray.” 

“The first sight of the olive is a mo- 
ment not to be forgotten,” said X——, 
looking wickedly at A ——, “not only on 
account of its grace of form, but because 
it reminds us that we have left those 
miserable Alpine snows behind, and 
have come to a land of warmth and 
sunshine.” Our leaving Switzerland 
after but a few weeks’ stay was a sore 
point with A——, and after this 
joyous allusion to it on his companion’s 
part he retired to a corner of the boat, 
and took refuge in a small book which 


he held in his hand; it received his, 


happiest thoughts and most poetic 
flashes ; if we ever lost sight of him, we 
knew that he had gone to be alone with 
this treasure, and that we should be 
sure to find him in some hole or corner 
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of the earth writing placidly and 
studiously. After a short pause, he 
turned to me and said, “ You need not 
strain your eyes to catch a glimpse of 
the Alps, we shall not see them again 
until we arrive at Verona: there from 
the Campanile of San Zeno, you will 
see on the right hand Alpine peaks, and 
on the left the sweep of the plain of 
Lombardy.” 

“The battle-field of the world,” in- 
terposed the voice of X——, who had 
followed us to our retreat, “where one 
might expect to meet the ghosts of 
Hun, and Goth, and Roman, stalking 
about amongst the mulberry-trees.” 

“T don’t know what Hun or Goth 
has to do with such a sunny scene as 
this,” said A “ your historical 
tendency is lapsing into a sort of 
monomania. You will soon be little 
short of a vast storehouse of forgotten 
facts ; as to art, there is not a corner 
left for it.” 

“What an accusation!” said X 
to me; “but he is going to have a 
specimen of native art now, and I 
hope he will like it. I believe you 
did not know that we had a party 
of musicians on board.” At this 
moment, three men disentangled them- 
selves from the crowd, and striking 
their guitars commenced to drown the 
noise of the paddle-wheel, which ac- 
companied them with successive and 
impetuous plunges: but it was fasci- 
nating to gaze down into the luminous 
valley which every stroke it made re- 
vealed, and to see the globe-like bubbles 
darting upwards in the pale green light, 
and vanishing as they reached the sur- 
face, whilst others crossed and whirled 
and disappeared with a beautiful impe- 
tuosity amongst the rays of gleaming 
green which shone below: it was like a 
dream of flashing colour, gone in a mo- 
ment before thought could fix or memory 
retain it. Meanwhile, the music con- 
tinued, and we wandered from one end 
of the boat to the other, talking as we 
went, amused by the passengers, and 
enjoying what X—— called “the gay 
and festive throng.” 

We were now approaching Como. 
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It seemed a town of considerable size, 
stretching far into the wide plain which 
spreads beneath the hills, and lingering 
into two suburbs along the shores of 
the lake. Long rows of white build- 
ings and red-roofed houses glistened in 
the sunshine. Over them rose the great 
dome of the cathedral, and beside it a 
tall but graceful bell-turret : beyond I 
could see a clear line of massive wall, 
a church sheltering at the hill-side, and 
towering over all a steep and conical 
hill, which rose abruptly from the plain 
and terminated in a ruined tower. 
Pretty villas nestling amongst their 
olives and vines gleamed upon us as we 
approached the landing-place, where, 
amongst a crowd of market-boats and 
smaller vessels, we glided to the shore. 
A rush amongst the passengers impelled 
us forward, and we were borne tumul- 
tuously across the narrow plank which 
united us to land. We took breath, 
and racing through a broad and mono- 
tonous street emerged by a narrow open- 
ing into the Piazza, in which stands 
the cathedral, and by its side the town- 
hall or Broletto. Taken as a whole, 
they form a noble line of buildings. 
The cathedral—rich in ornament and 
fanciful sculptures, its lofty marble 
walls traced with delicate vine-wreaths, 
lilies, and flowing foliage, interspersed 
with statues and relievos—is a fine type 
of the architecture of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The cupola which 
overshadows it is due to a later period. 
But one turned with greater pleasure to 
the less ornamented building whose 
walls abut against those of the cathedral. 
The Broletto is a beautiful specimen of 
the Italian Gothic of the thirteenth 
century ; combining the most precious 
material with the greatest strength of 
building and grace of form. The mid- 
day sun burnt on the red and white 
marble of its walls, which, lifted high 
off the ground, were supported on 
massive pointed arches of a deep red 
colour. The open space, or Loggia 
below, formed by the arcade, was busy 
with the noise of buying and selling ; 
flowers and fruits were strewn on the 
pavement, and the stone roof rang with 


the not inharmonious cries of the sellers. 
It was a pleasant sight, full of life and 
clamour. 

The rapture of X , for the first 
time in contact with a town-hall, was 
a sight to see. We had missed him 
from our party, and, searching for him 
amongst the crowd who crossed and 
gathered into knots in the Piazza, we 
at length descried him standing on the 
pavement opposite the Broletto, lost in 
thought. 

“Let us go to him,” said A : 
“his republicanism has taken fire: I 
see it blazing in his eyes, and in his 
excited attitude ; it reminds me of that 
scene in Altdorf churchyard, when he 
went off about the three Cantons.” 

“Qh, this will be an historical torrent 
impossible to stem,” said D . 

As we approached X he turned 
sharply to us, and said, “ Hush! don’t 
you hear the hum of the free people, 
and the voice of the magistrate from 
the balcony? This is the thirteenth 
century.” Then dragging us into the 
middle of the street, he began as if he 
were in a lecture-room. 

“ Look,” he said; “the place where 
you stand was once sacred to liberty. 
The architecture of Italy was altogether 
republican during the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; and this spirit is seen in the nu- 
merous civic buildings undertaken at 
that time. Every Lombard town of Italy 
possesses a Broletto, or the ruins of such 
a one as you see standing here, at once 
the memorial and the connecting link of 
that far past of political freedom and 
independence which each city enjoyed. 
The rude belfry-tower which rises at 
one side recalls the constant warfare of 
those uncertain times; when at the 
sound of the great bell the citizens 
hurriedly gathered together to consult 
for their mutual safety, and for the 
defence of their town. But it did not 
ring in time of danger only ; at its call 
the townspevple crowded to the Piazza 
for a different purpose, and, surging 
beneath that light balcony which pro- 
jects from the central window, listened 
to the address of the municipality 
given to them from thence. The 
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magistrates who had thus the right of 
addressing them, had been elected by 
the universal suffrage of the people, 
and it was to the people that they 
submitted their decisions, for the 
purpose of gaining their approbation 
and consent. In fact, the citizens of 
the town formed its Parliament; con- 
sequently every inhabitant was filled 
with an ardent loyalty, not to the 
kingdom of Italy or to the Empire, but 
to his own independent state, beyond 
whose walls were to be found only its 
enemies or its allies: the former in- 
spired no terror, for, from the begin- 
ning of the tenth century, the citizens 
of the northern towns had commenced 
to surround themselves with walls of 
immense strength and thickness, with 
deep ditches and towers. And after- 
wards as their liberty was secured to 
them on a firmer basis, municipal halls, 
churches, prisons, and palaces rose to 
attest the industry, as well as the zeal, 
of the Republic.” 

Hie ceased; his voice rang fainter 
and fainter, overcome by his emotions, 
and when he saw the amused smile of 
A—— he smiled in return and whis- 
pered, “These are my Alps, you 
rascal!” 

We left the sunny Piazza and 
wandered through the cathedral, and 
afterwards through the town. San 
Fedele saw us delighted with its 
balconied apse and weird-like sculptures. 
When we passed out of the great gate, 
and beyond the massive wall, we found 
ourselves on the site of the centre of 
the old Roman town, and after a short 
walk over the bridge, close to the mother 
church of San Abbondio, which rises 
near the foot of the Baradello mount. 
To this church we gave an hour’s severe 
study: but I cannot give here all the 
erudite arguments of A—— and X—— 
on its ancient architecture. It is enough 
to say, that there was much difference of 
opinion, much triumphant certainty on 
the part of A——-, at once crushed by 
X producing an array of dates and 
facts: every objection was met by 
another of greater force, until A 
fell into a state of pathetic silence, and 


wandered solitary through the sombre 
aisles of the building, Fearing for the 
harmony of the day, D—— and I led 
them away to climb the Baradello. 
About a mile from the town, and con- 
spicuous from every part of it, the 
3aradello rises, a steep, conical hill, 
forming the last link in that chain of 
mountains which had followed us from 
Switzerland ; the summit is crowned by 
the lofty ruins of the Baradello tower, 
the walls of which clasp the abrupt 
sides of the steep, down which they 
run in broken fragments. As we 
mounted, the clear transparent air blew 
round us so deliciously, that I could not 
help repeating to myself all the way up 
those two lines of a Greek poet, who 
represents the Athenians as 


“Ever delicately marching 
Through the most pellucid air.” 


We climbed the hill by a broad green 
pathway, shaded by acacia-trees. Now 
and then the foliage opened, and we 
gazed down on the “ waveless plain of 
Lombardy,” its long sweep of out- 
stretched land dark with lines of mul- 
berry-trees, and made bright by sunny 
breadths of pasture-land and gleaming 
sheets of water. As we neared the 
summit, the ascent became steeper, and 
the pine-trees- those children of the 
mountain heights—sprang around our 
footpath, and only ceased as we reached 
the top. There we found a multitude 
of school-girls making holiday, dashing 
in and out of the broken fissures and 
shattered masonry of the old walls, the 
air ringing with their joyous voices. 
We left them undisturbed, and retraced 
our steps down to a level plateau of 
mossy grass, sprinkled with fir-trees: 
here, seated beneath the shade, we had 
a charming view of the town below 
and of the silvery expanse of water, 
which stretched as far as the eye could 
see, flanked by the mountain barriers, 
and deepening in the distance into a 
grave, shadowy light. 

We were very quiet, for the peaceful 
scene fell like music into the heart, and 
charmed us into silent sympathy. At 
last A speke: “ Do you remember 
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in one of Wordsworth’s sonnets how 
perfectly he expresses this sort of reli- 
gious evening calm?” 

And A , taking up a book which 
lay beside him, turned over the leaves, 
and read in a clear, impassioned voice, 
those lovely lines, commencing with 


“*It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 
The holy time is quiet as a nun,” &c. 


When he had finished, he relapsed 
into a satisfied silence from which we 
did not disturb him. 

Now X had looked hitherto in 
that uncomfortable condition of wanting 
to say something and being unable to 
say it, but the silence which followed 
this poetic outburst gave him an open- 
ing, and he seized it. 

“ That is beautiful, I grant you ; but 
here, surrounded by the memories of a 
past struggle for freedom, I like better 
that sonnet of your poet, where he 
sings of the influence which the moun- 
tains and sea exercise in the cause of 
liberty :— 


*** Two voices are there—one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains : each a mighty voice.’ ” 


“ What is the struggle you mention?” 


said A. , who was in the humour for 
listening. ‘ Was it one of those endless 
quarrels between Guelph and Ghibelline, 
the dreary recital of which wearies the 
reader to this day ?” 

“On the contrary,” replied X ; 
“the war between Como and Milan 
stands out from the mere squabbles 
between one town and the other, by 
its great significances ; an ancient poet 
relates how that for ten years this little 
town at our feet defied the united 
armies of Lombardy.” 

“We are to have the narration in 
the words of a modern poet, I perceive,” 
interrupted D , mischievously; but 
A interposed, and said heartily, 
“Let us have it by all means.” And 
X , delighted, started off at once. 

“Its position on the border-land be- 
tween Italy and Germany determined 
the fortunes of Como. The gloomy 
walls which surround it, the deep 
fosse where the wild gourd flings 
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itself over the grass, still preserve the 
memory of the great struggle between 
the German chivalry of Frederick Bar- 
barossa and the free citizens of the 
Italian towns, in which democracy won 
its first and most decisive victory over 
medieval feudalism. The struggle itself 
was a new act, as it were, in the long 
contest between the Pope and the Em- 
pire. Frederick had inherited the tradi- 
tion of universal rule from Otto and 
from Charles the First ; it was his right 
as German king to claim the crown of 
Italy, and to receive the greater crown 
of the Empire itself in his destined 
capital of Rome. The one obstacle in 
the way of imperial ambition had 
hitherto been the Papacy, and the 
Papacy seemed little inclined to plunge 
into a struggle with Frederick. It.was 
to complete his realm, therefore, that 
Frederick marched into Italy, but it was 
the cry of Como which actually called 
him over the Alps. Unperceived by 
kings or emperors, a new force was 
springing up in Italy itself; city 
after city found freedom and self- 
government in the choice of its own 
magistrates, the deliberations of its own 
citizens, in a rule of reason and equality 
which replaced the brute force and sub- 
ordination of feudalism. Had the cities 
been as united as they were free, Italy 
would have “made itself” in the twelfth 
century instead of the nineteenth. But 
local jealousies followed local indepen- 
dence ; and the greater cities had hardly 
won liberty when they strove to wrest 
liberty from the lesser towns around 
them. 

“The acquisition of Como, through 
which the trade of Central Italy 
passed on its way to the north, was 
of the highest importance to Milan, 
and religious as well as political dif- 
ferences fanned the strife between them. 
For ten years Como defied the arms of 
its great rival in a struggle which a 
native poet, whose verses commemo- 
rate it, likens to the ten years’ struggle 
around Troy. 

“ The opening of the conflict had, at 
any rate, something of the fire and 
energy of Homeric story. The see of 
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Como was disputed between Guido, 
whose cause was espoused by the citi- 
zens themselves, and a certain Landolf, 
whose cause was supported by Milan. 
Guido took the matter into his own 
hands one night, and, sallying forth, 
stormed the Castle of St. George, 
where Landolf had been installed, took 
him prisoner, and slew many of his 
relatives and friends. The rest fled to 
Milan, where they exposed to view on 
the public place the bloody garments of 
the slain; they stood by in silence, 
whilst the widows and orphans with 
tears and lamentations implored the 
passers-by to avenge their wrong. During 
this scene the church-bells sounded, and 
the people flocked to worship; but they 
were prevented from entering the temple 
by the appearance of the Archbishop at 
the head of his clergy, who gave orders 
that the doors should be closed; he 
then declared that they should only be 
opened to those who would take up 
arms for their country and for their 
church. Amongst a people so easily 
excited to war, this spectacle took 
instant effect. A herald was despatched 
to defy the town of Como, and the 
Milanese put themselves in readiness for 
the fight. 

“The Comaschi, quitting their town, 
stationed themselves at the foot of this 
mount, and awaited the onslaught of 
the enemy. They soon perceived the 
forces of the Milanese advancing along 
the plain, with banners flying, and 
dragging in their midst the carroccio, 
or war-chariot, around whose floating 
standard their chosen men of valour 
clustered. The fight was long and fierce, 
night only separating the combatants, 
without either party knowing to whom 
the victory belonged. At morning light 
the Comaschi observed with wonder 
that the enemy had disappeared. Hur- 
riedly ascending the mountain, they saw 
(perhaps from the spot on which we 
are now seated) the city below covered 
with a dense volume of smoke, from 
which the flames escaped in lurid gleams. 
The enemy had, under cover of the 
darkness, followed the dry bed of a 
winter torrent, and reached the town, 
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which they set on fire. They were 
absorbed in the pillage when the 
Comaschi burst upon them, overpowered 
them completely, and put them to flight. 
Then, masters again of their city, they 
raised the ruined walls, quenched the 
fire, and awaited a new call to duty and 
to arms.” 

“Vive la République!” cried A . 
as he threw his hat into the air with a 
half-feigned enthusiasm. 

“The two suburbs,” continued X . 
* Vico and Coloniola, which we see ex- 
tended along the shores of the lake, sus- 
tained next a vigorous attack; but the 
enemy was repulsed with great loss, and 
retired, proclaiming (according to the cus- 
tom of the day) that they would return in 
the following August and lay siege to 
the town. They kept their word, and 
during the eight years that followed 
the Milanese renewed their attacks every 
summer, but the conflict was chiefly 
kept up along the shores of the lakes 
Como, Lugano, and Maggiore, where a 
number of small townships which be- 
longed to the Comaschi had revolted 
against them. The dash and vigour of 
the warriors of Como was wonderful. 
They had constructed a fleet upon the 
Lake Lugano, and reduced its people to 
submission ; but they had no fleet on 
the Lake Maggiore, and the enemy were 
there in ferce. Guess what they did! 
They transported the whole fleet on 
wheels from the one lake to the other, 
the distance being eight miles! To the 
astonishment of the enemy a new array 
of vessels sailed up the lake in the 
bright morning air, encouraging by its 
presence those allies who were still 
faithful to the fortunes of the republic. 

“The year 1127 found them suffering 
from all the horrors of a prolonged and 
harassing struggle. Their harvests were 
burnt, their subjects revolted, and their 
bravest warriors dead. The Milanese 
prepared for a desperate effort : assem- 
bling a vast army, gathered from the 
surrounding republics, they encamped 
beneath the walls of Como. The towns 
of Pisa, Lecco, and Genoa had furnished 
engineers, and with their help they 
constructed great towers, battering-rams, 
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and huge machines for hurling stones 
into the town. When these prepara- 
tions were completed, they commenced 
the siege with shouts of joy. In spite 
of a gallant resistance on the part of the 
Comaschi, and two desperate sorties, the 
battering-rams made so large a breach 
that the enemy only waited the morning 
to enter with their cavalry and take 
possession of the town.” 

Here D broke in, for the pro- 
longed resistance of the Comaschi had 
exhausted her. “I hope they were 
beaten at last,’ she said, “for unless 
they were, we shall be late for the boat. 
We lost our dinner at Brunnen owing 
to X ’s interminable recital of the 
rise of the Swiss Confederacy ; and if 
we lose our dinner again for the sake of 
the freedom of Como, I shall become an 
Imperialist.” 

‘** Never while I live,’ said X ; 
“the story is worth a hundred dinners, 
for the Comaschi, sooner than surrender 
to the enemy, abandoned the town, 
chose the Castle of Vico from whence 
to defend their liberty, and sending 
off the old men and the children, 
gathered round the breach, and rushed 
upon the besiegers with such im- 
petuosity as to spread dismay through- 
out their camp. The Comaschi availed 
themselves of the confusion, regained 
their ships, and fled to Vico before 
morning dawned. Next day the as- 
tonished Milanese found the town 
silent and abandoned, and saw from 
afar the Castle of Vico furnished with 
soldiers and war machines, ready to 
undergo another siege, perhaps longer 
than that of Como; for the rocks on 
which the fortress was built were inac- 
cessible. Wearied out, they offered 
favourable terms to the Comaschi, which 
were accepted, and the war terminated.” 

“T rejoice to hear it,” said D . 
glancing at X “it has been a 
weary business, and now I suppose we 
may go.” 

“What !” replied X——, “and leave 
Frederick Barbarossa behind, and how, 


hearing the cry of the townships of 


Como, Cremona, and Lodi, as_ they 
groaned under the tyranny of Milan, 


he swept down upon the Milanese 
in 1158, besieged and destroyed their 
town, enfranchised Como, rebuilt her 
walls, and granted to the city the 
ruined fortress which crowns this hill, 
and imperial rights 

“Yes,” said D “what is Bar- 
barossa to me, or I to Barbarossa?” 

“You won't say that,” said A . 
laughing, “when he wakes from his 
long sleep in the rock at Thuringia, 
shakes his monstrous red beard, and 
calls for vengeance on the enemies of 
Germany.” 

Just then a lovely strain of music 
came floating down to us from the 
ruins of the tower. Looking upwards 
through the green trees, we saw the 
singer: it was one of the joyous girls 
whom we had seen at the tower, who 
had separated herself from her com- 
panions, and wandered, singing as she 
went. The sound rose and fell in 
lovely cadence as we left our pleasant 
resting-place, and struck down through 
the green acacias, and went rapidly 
towards the town. In spite of re- 
newed attempts on the part of A—— 
and X—-— to have “just one more look 
at San Abbondio,” and tu reknit their 
discussion—for A——, who had a 
knack of forgetting defeat, was again 
sure he was right—we were soon in 
sight of the shore, and of the little 
packet, which was fast approaching, its 
long pennon of smoke flying in the 
heavenly azure of the air. 

The evening was closing in as we 
embarked, and heavy clouds rose from 
the north, slowly overshadowing the 
tender sky, still serene with the remem- 
brance of sunlight. A mist of rain 
came on, and we saw as through a veil 
each mountain barrier lifting its head 
against the darkened heavens; whilst 
the surface of the lake was all alive 
with wavelets tossing their foam against 
the vessel’s side. The scene wore a 
changed aspect since the morning, but 
one which I enjoyed. I liked this 
angry mood of Nature: and, seated on 
the deck, I watched every impulsive 
burst of rain, and every half-repentant 
lifting of the veil—shadowy woodland 
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and pine-clad ridge glancing through 
the mist, white-walled villas and church 
towers gleaming in broken shafts of 
sunlight as we went along. I was a 
little sorry when we approached Bel- 
lagio, and thought that Como, its 
Republic, its brave citizens, its poetry, 
and its beauty must henceforth be but 
a thing of the past : one of those memo- 
ries which “ flash across the inward eye,” 
and form the “bliss of solitude ;” which, 
while they bring regret for vanished 
pleasure, still have strength to throw a 
tender colouring over the landscape of 
life we leave behind. 
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My thoughts and my regrets were 
broken in upon by the boat stopping at 
the little quay, and the consequent 
tumult of the passengers, amongst whom 
I heard the cheerful voice of A—— 
saying, “Here we are, amongst the 
olives and vines again, far from the 
noise of towns and the rattle of vehicles. 
I feel like an enfranchised spirit.” 

“ Ah, but we have seen Como,” said 
p.¢ triumphantly, “and I have had 
a good historic talk, and the Broletto 
has warmed my heart, and D—— will 
never forget the wars of Como.” 


THIRTY-ONE. 


TO A LADY WHO TOLD HER AGE, 


WELL, if it’s true, this “ thirty-one,” 


It proves that years are like their sun ; 

That birthdays may as widely vary 

As months in latitudes contrary. 

Grain ripens at the Antipodes 

When waters here a foot thick freeze ; 

And in New Zealand, as we know, 

June loads the Southern Alps with snow. 

And thus at “thirty-one,” perhaps, 

Some spinsters wisely take to caps ; 

At “thirty-one,” just touched by frost, 

The bloom of beauty’s often lost. 

With you that birthday breathes of Spring, 

And Time has done a gentle thing. 

At “thirty-one,” spoiled child of fate ! 

He brings your summer to you late. 

Just when with some Life’s sun grows cold, 
And wears towards October chill, 

On your fair head its costliest gold 
Sustains the year at April still. 


F. N. B. 
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THE ARTS IN CAPTIVITY. 


M. Juxves Simon lately reminded us 
that there is a chapter of history yet 
to be written. In his Address to the 
French Institute in October last, he 
lamented the vandalism of the Allies of 
1814, and “ especially of the English,” 
who, us he informed his countrymen, 
“robbed the Galleries, Museums, and 
Archives of Paris of invaluable trea- 
sures, monuments of French artistic and 
literary genius.” Few things would, per- 
haps, be more instructive than a correct 
and minute statement of what there was 
at that time to be taken away from 
Paris, and of what was actually taken. 
Men own and claim property by a 
variety of titles, and especially by “ the 
old and simple plan, that those should 
take who have the power, and those 
should keep who can,” a principle 
which, in Yankee slang, makes every- 
body’s luggage his “plunder.” It is 
desirable, therefore, to know by what 
ehance the i’rench of 1814 had come by 
what they called their own; for there 
may be genius in “ appropriating” as 
well as in creating art, and it took all 
the wisdom of Solomon himself to dis- 
tinguish real from assumed maternity. 
If it is true that all men are liars, it 
may also be asserted that all nations are, 
or have been, robber-bands. ‘The life of 
the conquered is, according to the laws 
of war, forfeited to the victor. How 
much more his property! Ancient 
monarchs carried whole nations away 
into captivity. Red Indians hang the 
scalps of slain warriors to their saddle- 
bows. Mere tourists have been known, 
when they had a chance, to chip off a 
nose from a bas-relief, or strip the bark 
from a sacred tree:. International rob- 
bery, however, 6ii a,large or small scale, 
should have an (object. You take 
booty from your neighbour, or a trophy; 
a keepsake, or a curiosity. The Romans 
of old plundered Egypt or Greece to 
enhance the splendour of a triumphal 


entry. Columbus brought gold from 
Hispaniola as evidence of a new world. 
The Crusaders shipped cargoes of earth 
and water, that their children might 
be christened in Jordan, and themselves 
buried in the dust of Jehoshaphat. 
But no one ever burdened himself with 
other people’s property without con- 
sidering what he was to do with it. 
The same may be said of destructive 
instincts. Omar may have burnt a 
library to give glory to the Koran; 
the Iconoclasts waged war to Art out 
of hatred to idolatry ; Savonarola made 
bonfires of the classics by way of a pro- 
test ayainst Pagan licentiousness; and 
Knox fired the nests that the crows 
might “flee awa.” 

But there is something in French 
nature altogether out of the laws of 
human gravitation. The fires of the 
late Commune revealed a new bump 
in man’s skull. One wonders what 
men like Ferré would have done had 
time and courage been given to them ; if 
the Louvre had gone with the Tuileries, 
and Notre Dame with the Theatre of the 
Porte St. Martin. What if all Paris 
had really been “in ashes,” and what 
if it had been the Paris of 1814, instead 
of that of 1871? There have been at 
all times revolutions in the world, 
mad passions let loose; the dregs of 
society wrought up to the surface ; 
Jack Cade in London; Masaniello in 
Naples: but there is no instance of 
a population cutting off its nose to 
spite its own face. It must, at all 
events, be somebody else’s nose, an 
obnoxious nose. The Parisians alone 
wreaked a mad spite upon what did 
them no harm, upon what gave them 
no offence. 

It is necessary to bear in mind all 
these peculiar features in the French 
character to understand the causes of 
all the mischief they did in Europe on 
their first revolutionary outbreak. The 
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French ride one hobby at a time, and 
they ride it to death. ‘Their first in- 
stinct, upon gaining the mastery over 
themselves, was centralization. They 
were out of conceit with old France, so 
they turned for novelty to ancient Rome. 
Rome had absorbed the world; Paris 
began by sucking up France; and as 
French arms crossed the frontiers, 
country after country sunk into the 
same all-swallowing whirlpool. 

They found in Italy a land that had 
excelled in art. They determined that 
that artistic pre-eminence should hence- 
forth be French ; and, to begin, that 
Italian art should be made French. No 
one could have better seconded, or in- 
deed anticipated their views, than the 
young soldier of Fortune who led the 
way across the Alps. It will, perhaps, 
never be possible to sound the real 
depths of Napoleon’s mind. Lovok at his 
bust by Canova, at Chatsworth, and 
there is something in that brow that 
prostrates you before it as before a Mil- 
touian Satan. Buta human mind is the 
result of nature, and also of culture, and 
no one has ever inquired with sufficient 
diligence into the early readings of the 
Cadet of the school of Brienne, and of 
the sub-lieutenant of artiliery in lodgings 
over tradesmen’s shops in provincial 
towns. Napoleon partly was born, 
partly made himself a sham Roman in 
a sham Rome. He knew a little of 
ancient Rome, but nothing of what 
came after it. To Christian charity 
and knightly truth or honour he was 
an utter stranger. He had one idol, 
self; one altar, France ; and the altar 
was to be to him a footstool to the 
throne. He stood upon the Alps 
where Brennus and Hannibal, Charle- 
magne, Charles VIII, and so many 
other leaders of hosts had stood before 
him. Most of them pointed out to 
their followers the land of the sun, and 
told them of the genial climate, the 
luscious fruits, the pleasures that 
awaited them as the reward of their 
toil. Napoleon spoke of all that, and 
of something besides. Before the French 
had made their way into Italy, her 
wealth was emphatically placed at 
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their discretion. ‘‘ Soldiers,” cried the 
great bandit, “you are ill-fed and 
half-naked; your Government owes 
you much, and gives nothing; your 
valour and endurance do you honour, 
but bring you neither profit nor glory. 
Iam about to lead you into the most 
fertile plains of the world. You will 
find there great cities and rich provinces. 
You will find there glory and riches. 
Will your courage fail you ?” 

It is seldom that soldiers, and es- 
pecially hungry soldiers, require exhor- 
tations to make themselves at home in 
an invaded country. Italy was no foe to 
France. The Italians had not, since the 
Middle Ages, been better off than before 
1789 ; but they all read French, and 
most of them believing in thet Millen- 
nium of human brotherhood that the 
French Republic had proclaimed, looked 
forward to the arrival of those soldiers 
as to the coming of a legion of deliver- 
ing angels, Austria and, at her sug- 
gestion, Piedmont, were up in arms at 
the Alps. The other Italian princes, 
before whom the head of Louis XVI. 
had been rolled in defiance, had joined 
the league of kings, but had scarcely 
taken the field. Venice and Genoa 
were neutral, and it was only owing 
to the supineness of this latter Re- 
public that Bonaparte found a loophole 
in the Alpine armour of Italy, and made 
his way to the wealthiest plains of the 
world. The thunder of his victorious 
cannon at Montenotte struck dismay into 
the hearts of the Italian princes, who 
all sued fur peace. Napoleon had soon 
no other enemy than the Austrian in 
Italy. The whole nation hailed him as 
a deliverer. In most districts, and es- 
pecially in Modena and Bologna, Italian 
revolutions paved the way for French 
conquest. Liberty, however, is not to 
be had without being paid for, and the 
understanding between the Fiench 
Directory and their general was that 
the Italians should handsomely bleed 
for it. ‘The Duke of Parma,” Bona- 
parte writes, “will make proposals of 
peace to you. Keep him in play till I 
muke him pay the costs of the cam- 
paign.” He adds that at first he had 
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thought of mulcting neutral Genoa to 
the amount of three millions. But he 
had thought better of it, and would 
make it fifteen. The general was at 
first induced to punish individual acts 
of robbery, wishing to reduce looting to 
a system; but the fellow-feeling was 
very strong upon him. “ Poor devils!” 
he said, “they have reached the pro- 
mised land, and they are naturally 
anxious to enjoy it. ‘This fine country, 
guaranteed from pillage, will affurd us 
considerable advantages. The single 
province of Mondovi (a mountain dis- 
trict) will have to pay oue million.” 
Money and money’s worth as much 
as the country could yield; but that 
was not enough. It is difficult to know 
into whose head the notion of wounding 
Italy to the heart by taking ber great 
handiworks from her first sprang up. 
But at an early epoch in 1796 the Direc- 
tory sent the following instructions: ‘If 
the Pope makes us advances, the first 
thing required will be his prayers.” 
Then “ some of Rome’s beautiful monu- 
ments, her statues, her pictures, her 
medals, her libraries, her silver Ma- 
donnas, and even her bells—all this to 
indemnify us for the costs of the visit 
we shall have paid her.” On May Ist 
Bonaparte asks for a list of the pictures, 
statues, and antiquities to be found at 
Milan, Parma, Piacenza, Bologna, &c. 
On the 6th he begs that three or four 
celebrated artists may be sent to him to 
choose what is suitable to “take” and 
send to Paris. The Directory, less nice 
in their choice, advise that “ nothing 
should be left in Italy that our political 
situation allows us to carry off, and 
which may be useful to us.” A wide 
field of operation was thus left to the 
Republican general, who did not fail to 
avail himself of it. Parma had to pay 
two millions in gold, and besides horses, 
cattle, and provisions without end, 
twenty pictures at the French commis- 
sioner’s choice, among which San 
Girolamo, the masterpiece of Correggio, 
which the poor Duke offered to ransom 
at one million. Milan, so loud in her 
greetings to her deliverers, had to pay 
twenty millions, besides pictures, statues, 
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manuscripts, and also machines, mathe- 
matical instruments, maps, &c.—the 
“&c.,” of course, left tothe commissioner's 
interpretation. Monge and Berthollet 
were employed at Pavia “enriching our 
botanical garden and museum of natural 
history, and were thence to proceed to 
Bologna on the same errand.” Bonaparte 
requisitioned all the best horses of the 
wealthy Milanese, and sent one hundred 
of them to the Directory “to replace,” as 
he wrote, “ the indifferent ones you now 
drive in your carriages.” 

By the truce of Bologna, and the 
peace of Tolentino, the Pope had also 
to deliver thirty millions in gold 
and diamonds, 400 horses, as many 
mules, oxen, and buffaloes, and above 
all things, one hundred pictures, busts, 
vases, statues, &c., always at the plun- 
derer’s choice, but with an especial 
stipulation for a bronze bust of Junius 
Brutus, and a marble one of Marcus 
Brutus, the two saints to which the 
French Republicanism of those times 
paid especial worship. 

Rome, however, could not hope to buy 
herself off at so low a price. One year 
later, the French broke into the city ; 
they spirited away the Pope; overran 
the Vatican ; took all the furniture, busts, 
statues, cameos, marbles, columns, and 
even locks, bars, and the very nails. 
The Quirinal and Castel Gandolfo 
shared the same fate, and with these 
the Capitol, and many private palaces 
and villas—thoee of Albani, Doria, Chigi, 
the Braschi palace, and that of the Car- 
dinal of York, were either partially rifled 
or thoroughly gutted. The Sixtine and 
other chapels were plundered, and a 
vast amount of church plate, most of 
it of old and choice workmanship, 
taken. They took a Monstrance from 
St. Agnese, which was private pro- 
perty of the Doria family, worth 
80,000 Roman crowns, They burnt 
the priests’ vestments to get at the gold 
of their embroidery. The sacking went 
on throughout Rome and the provinces. 
The French soldiers were always in 
arrear of their pay, if paid at all; and 
the example of their officers taught 
them to heip themselves to whatever 
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came to hand. Along with the armies 
there came swarms of camp-followers, 
sutlers, brokers, hucksters, and other 
professionals,” always ready to rid the 
troops of their heaviest impediments, 
and in their hands all went to pot; 
genius was rated at its mere worth or 
weight in gold and silver, and thus 
much that was taken from Italy never 
reached France, All this havoc, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to satisfy the 
greed of the Directory ; tremendous 
taxes were laid on the rich: Prince 
Chigi had to pay 200,000 crowns; 
Volpato, a print-seller, 12,000. 

But even more melancholy was the 
fate of the Venetian provinces. The 
Republic had never been at war with 
France, but France had broken her 
neutrality as she had done before with 
Genoa ; she had stirred up the demo- 
crats in the country, fomented disturb- 
ances, moved heaven and earth till 
she had picked a quarrel; then made 
peace, and, as its first condition, im- 
posed the usual tax of twenty pictures 
and five hundred manuscripts; then 
violently broke into the Monti di 
Piéta, or state loan offices, at Verona 
and Vicenza, taking from that of 
Verona alone more than fifty millions 
in plate and jewellery, and much pro- 
perty belonging to the poor, and sacked 
the devoted city for eight days, during 
which private and public yalleries, 
libraries, museums, and churches were 
at the ravager’s discretion. In the 
meanwhile Napoleon was meditating 
Campo Formio and the cession of Venice 
to Austria. Before the city was given 
up instructions came from Bonaparte 
in a few words to “take whatever would 
be useful for France; all that was in 
Venetian ports and arsenals for Toulon; 
all that was in churches or palaces for 
Paris.” Many churches in Venice and 
in Verona still bear the marks of French 
rapacity. The Doge's palace, itself a 
museum of all that was beautiful and 
precious in works of Greek, Roman, or 
Italian genius, was stripped to the bare 
walls ; all the best Titians and Tintorets, 
the works of Paul Veronese, Bellini, 
Mantegna, and Purdenone, had to cross 


the mountains. The magnificent private 
collection of the Bevilacqua family was 
taken away bodily. The same fate had 
the Muselli and Verita museums in 
that city. Gems of inestimable value 
were lost, among others the famous 
cameo of the AZgean Jupiter. Greek 
and Roman medals disappeared ; with 
them the splendid collection of the 
Aldine editions ; more than 200 Greek, 
Latin, and Arabic manuscripts, on 
parchment, paper, and silk paper, * 
among them two very precious Arabic 
MSS. on silk paper, given as a present 
to the Republic by Cardinal Bessarion 
in the fifteenth century. As far as 
the French went, the plunder ex- 
tended. The convent libraries of Tre- 
viso, Padua, Verona, and San Daniele 
of Friuli were ransacked ; from the last- 
named they took eight manuscripts 
anterior to the thirteenth century. The 
bronze horses of Lysippus, and the 
lions from the Pireus, were among the 
spoils. 200,000 sequins, the property 
of the fugitive Duke of Modena, were 
taken from the Austrian Legation, a 
power with which France was then 
treating for peace. Whatever could 
not, in the hurry and confusion of de- 
parture, be removed, was sold on the 
spot for anything it would fetch : first 
under pretext of subsidizing the Venetian 
Republicans, partisans of France, who 
had to take refuge in Lombardy ; and, 
when these indignantly refused to accept 
alms out of the ruin of their country, 
without any further pretext. What could 
neither be carried away nor find pur- 
chasers was barbarously broken up or 
mutilated. There is something inex- 
plicable and incredible, in the wanton 
ferocity with which the French dealt 
with Venice, a country which had never 
wronged them, but which they had 
deeply wronged, which they betrayed, 
murdered, and slandered after the 
murder. Serrurier burnt the Bucen- 
taur in San Giorgio, regardless of the 
fine old carvings which ..ace it really 
valuable, to get at the paluy gold of its 
ornaments. Such was the farewell of 
the “Grande Nation” to Venice ! 

It would be an impracticable and 
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hardly a profitable task to enumerate 
all the deeds of spoliation perpetrated 
by the armies of the French Directory 
as they extended their occupation of 
Italy from town to town. From 1796 
to 1798 the soldier had the country at 
his own discretion. Bonaparte made, 
as we have said, some attempts at first 
to check the rapacity of his troops. He 
went the length of inflicting punish- 
ment in cases of the most flagrant out- 
rage. But he was not without sym- 
pathy for them. Italy was to them the 
land of promise: it was natural that 
they should wish to enjoy its fruits ; and 
if he was under necessity to interfere 
with their depredations, it was only 
because he looked upon the fine country 
as a cow to be milked methodically and 
by wholesale. But for the rest, French 
commanders and officers of all ranks 
gave the first example of insatiable 
greed ; and the few who had conscience 
and honour enough to deplore the ex- 
cesses of which they were witnesses, 
and either threw themselves between 
the plunderers and the plundered 
people, or sent remonstrances to the 
home authorities at Paris, to mitigate 
the miseries of the conquered or “ libe- 
rated” land—such as St. Cyr in Rome, 
Villetard in Venice, and Championnet 
in Naples—were speedily recalled, and 
men less influenced by scruples were 
sent to take their places. With respect 
to the fine arts, already, on the day on 
which the peace of Tolentino was signed, 
General Bonaparte was able to an- 
nounce to the Directory that the mem- 
bers of the Artistic and Scientific Com- 
mission—Finette, Barthelemi, Moitte, 
Thouin, Monge, and Berthollet—had 
admirably acquitted themselves of their 
task. They made a rich harvest at 
Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Loreto, and 
Perugia; and its products were im- 
mediately sent off to Paris. Added 
to what is to be taken at Rome, the 
General concluded, “ France would thus 
have everything beautiful that there 
was in Italy, except a few objects still 
untouched at Turin and Naples.” Much, 
however, went to Paris that could not 
strictly be said to appertain to the 
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domains of iae Beautiful. At Loreto, 
on the approach of the French troops, 
the treasures of the famous “ Holy 
House” had been conveyed to Rome by 
the Papal authorities. But the invaders, 
with their generalissimo at their head, 
after taking the gold and silver orna- 
ments of the shrine, to the value of one 
million, laid hands on the black Ma- 
donna, a rudely carved wooden image, 
utterly worthless as a work of art, but 
deriving all its interest from the tradi- 
tion respecting its authority—it is one 
of the many handiworks attributed to 
St. Luke—and the endless wonders it 
had for ages performed in behalf of its 
worshippers. The image of Loreto was 
for a few years exhibited in the National 
Library at Paris, as a “defunct idol,” 
and was only restored to its altar when 
the Concordat of 1801 announced to 
France that “idolatry” was again to be 
the fashion. Had General Bonaparte 
been omnipresent and omnipotent, he 
would probably have left little behind ; 
but his lieutenants and subalterns ex- 
ceeded even him in rapacity, and were 
far more hasty, more indiscriminate and 
destructive in their proceedings. We 
have seen that the direst excesses in 
Rome and Venice, though they took 
place by Bonaparte’s orders, were com- 
mitted in his absence, in many cases by 
men who, though not more ruthless, 
were more reckless and unsparing than 
himself. 

Between 1798 and the following 
year, during Bonaparte’s absence in 
Egypt, the French lost in Italy all the 
ground the great conqueror had won. 
He recovered it at Marengo at a single 
stroke in 1800, and by that time having 
attained supreme power in France as 
First Consul, he had already conceived 
the scheme of that universal monarchy 
into which the lands beyond the Alps, 
beyond the Rhine, and the Pyrenees, 
were to be incorporated. It was then 
that his crude notions about ancient 
Rome were made subservient to his 
boundless aspirations. From the Con- 
sulate to the Empire, there was, in his 
mind, only one step. The dizx-huit 
Brumaire had left him without a rival 
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or a partner of his power. It had made 
him Cesar, and from that time it was 
not merely France but Europe that he 
claimed as his domain. Paris was to 
be the Rome of the modern world. It 
was to become the museum of universal 
genius, to bring together into one vast 
collection all that the most gifted 
nations had ever contributed to art 
and science, and, besides, all that the 
care and diligence of the various states 
had laid up as monuments illustrating 
the annals of the past. In other words, 
there was to be only one gallery of 
picture and sculpture, only one museum 
of antiquity and science, and only one 
archive—and all that in Paris. It was 
not long before Napoleon perceived that 
he had been in too great a hurry at 
Tolentino, when he declared that what- 
ever was worth taking in Italy was 
already taken. The rifling of museums 
and galleries, of churches and convents, 
went on throughout the Napoleonic 
period. At Naples France claimed, no 
one knows on what right, all the 
splendid heritage of the Farnese. At 
Florence a violent hand was laid on the 
galleries on the ground that the Grand 
Duke had, when he quitted his capital, 
with the permission of the French, and 
by a convention with them, removed 
with him a few gems from the collection 
in the Pitti palace. The pretext was 
that France would henceforth “ provide 
against the chance of any art-treasures 
falling into the hands of her enemies,” 
precisely as at Venice, at the moment 
of delivering the doomed city into the 
hands of Austria, she had robbed, burnt, 
or otherwise destroyed whatever there 
was in the arsenal or the harbour, lest 
Venetian ships and stores should enable 
the German Emperor to construct a fleet. 

It is not difficult to imagine the im- 
pression made on the ravaged population 
by this long-continued and systematic 
work of unprecedented vandalism. Italy 
had been overrun by foreign armies for 
many centuries. After a brief respite 
during the era of the Republic of the 
Middle Ages, the country had become 
the battle-field of all nations, and had 
passed successively into the possession 


of almost all of them. But the right 
of conquest had never been exercised 
at the expense of Italian genius. 
The French themselves had under 
Charles VIII., Louis XIT., and Francis I. 
come into Italy-as little better than bar- 
barians: their brains had caught fire at 
the sight of all that southern beauty 
and maynificence ; the Jast-named mon- 
arch made his palace a home to Italian 
artists, but he showed as much venera- 
tion as love for Italian art. In the hands 
of the Spaniards, the most bigoted and 
improvident, and of the Germans, the 
most harsh and unsympathetic of rulers, 
Art had suffered no outrage. Centuries 
had elapsed since pictures or statues had 
come in as spoils in the train of victo- 
rious armies. ‘The Venetians and other 
Italians had brought home the stupen- 
dous works of the East; among others 
those bronze horses from the Bosphorus, 
and those lions from the Pireus, of 
which they were in their turn robbed 
by the French.' But those were deeds 
of the Middle Ages. The Italians were 
the last of the Europeans who fell back 
from the East before the tide of Maho- 
medan invasion. They knew that only 
what they took could be saved; that 
what remained behind would perish 
either through the violence or the 
neglect of the Moslem. It was not 
only with the consent, but with the 
co-operation of the Greek and other 
Levantine populations, that these trea- 
sures were shipped off to the West. 
Greek artists and scholars migrated 
to Italy, together with their art and 
literature. Had not Italy been pre- 
pared for their reception by her ad- 
vanced culture, the relics of Greek 
learning, the monuments of Greek 
genius, would have found nowhere a 
resting-place. But far different were the 
conditions of Italy at the close of the 
eighteenth century. The Italians have 
at all times carried their love of the Beau- 
tiful to a fault. Art, on its re-awaken- 


1 In the darkest Middle Ages, during the 
wars between Venice and Genoa, it is on record 
that Doria, Master of the Lagoons, vowed that 
he would ‘‘ bridle” the horses of St. Mark, 
but he never thought of stealing them. 
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ing, was by them associated with religion. 
The noblest masterpieces were till eighty 
years ago safely deposited in the churches 
where some of them had been conveyed 
in solemn procession by the pious popu- 
lation. The fame of their artists was a 
subject of domestic pride to the Italian 
cities. Almost every one of those old 
masters is at home in some locality of 
his own—Correggio in Parma, Guido 
in Bologna, Perugino in the town of 
which he bears the name. Not to have 
stopped at the painter's favoured spot 
was to be imperfectly acquainted with 
his real manner and power. Hence the 
importance attached to many of those 
dull, decayed, Tuscan, Lombard, and 
Emilian communities among which a 
civilized stranger loved to linger. Hence 
one of the main attractions by which 
Italy was endeared to her visitors above 
all other European regions. And the 
day had now come in which that poor 
boast of Art was to be taken from the 
Italians ; in which all that was valuable 
and portable was to be carried across 
the Alps—carried away not by an 
enemy making good his right of con- 
quest, but by a friend inaugurating the 
era of liberty, proclaiming the universal 
brotherhood of nations, and laying claims 
to the most advanced civilization. The 
infatuation of the Italian people for their 
liberators exceeded all limits, and at first 
there were among the most ardent repnb- 
licans men who locked upon their spoli- 
ators with something like indulgence. 
It was natural after all, they urged, that 
Art should in a free age be used as an 
ornament to freedom, as in pious times 
it lent its loftiest charms to religion. 
It was the claim of the Brave to the 
Fair. Italy was rich enough in canvas 
and marble to be able to give a few 
specimens of her skill to a deserving 
sister. Her hand would not for all that 
forget its cunning, and it would always 
be in the power of living artists to fill 
up the void that French greed for the 
old masters might create behind the 
main altars of Italian churches or on 
the walls of Italian manzions. Others 
again, with heads filled with mock heroic 
notions of Roman or even Spartan stoic- 
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ism, declared that the loss of those 
artistic “ hanbies” was to be accounted 
gain to Italy: that the Italians had too 
long been held in just contempt by 
their neighbours as “mere daubers and 
fiddlers,” and that the removal of their 
enervating gewgaws would best foster 
among them those stern, manly Repub- 
lican virtues which might fit them for 
companionship with the generous nation 
that summoned them to a new existence. 
The work of depredation went, however, 
beyond the endurance even of these stout 
believers, and the indignation of the 
trodden people knew no limits at the 
sight of the irreparable losses caused 
by the wanton recklessness and the 
awful disorder with which the spolia- 
tion was accomplished. The thought 
that what made Italy so much poorer 
made, after all, France no richer—that 
so large a part of what was to be only 
stolen was hopelessly destroyed—wrung 
every patriotic heart. In many instances 
conspicuous citizens, aggravated at the 
havoc made by the brutal soldiery 
among the treasures of their art-re- 
positories, volunteered their aid in the 
removal—so offering, like the real mother 
before Solomon’s judgment seat, to give 
up her own child ratherthan have it hewn 
asunder, Their help was not always 
accepted ; but again, in some cases, it 
was tyrannically enforced. By a decree 
of the Directory an agent was appointed 
who should follow the French armies in 
Italy to “extract” and despatch to 
France such objects of art, science, &c., 
as might be found in the “conquered 
towns,” independently of the objects of 
art already ceded by the Italian Powers 
in virtue of the treaties of peace and 
suspensions of hostilities contracted with 
the Armies of the Republic. By a clause 
in the decree, whenever the French 
military authorities were unable to 
provide their agent with the means 
necessary for the conveyance of the 
“ property,” the said agent was author- 
ized to requisition horses and carriages 
from the towns in which these “ extrac- 
tions” should take place. There is only 
too much evidence that the agent availed 
himself of the power thus conferred 
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upon him without stint. But even by 
lending a hand, either voluntarily or by 
compulsion, the Italians failed to save 
from the wreck a large proportion of 
the art-treasure which the pioneers of 
civilization who called them to liberty 
were conveying into captivity. At times, 
the surprise of the pillaged population 
evidently threatened to give way to in- 
dignation. It is on record that at 
Venice and throughout the towns of 
Venetia the spoilers could not do their 
work without the protection of a for- 
midable array of bayonets. At Florence, 
among a gentler and more quick-witted 
people, popular displeasure found its 
vent in bitter taunts and jeers, French 
superior officers who stood wrapt in 
admiration before Giotto’s elegant belfry, 
were asked by the street urchins whether 
“they were meditating how they could 
pack up the Campanile in their military 
vans?” And within the Uffizi Gallery, 
as the Venus de Medici was being taken 
down from her pedestal, together with 
Raphaels and Titians, preparatory for 
her journey to the North, the old con- 
servator to whom that precious marble 
had been an object of worship for the 
best part of his life, was so overcome as 
to burst into tears: whereupon one of 
the sneering Frenchmen, affecting to 
console him, observed that “the dear 
goddess was not so much to be pitied, 
as she was only going to Paris, where 
the Belvedere Apollo was already among 
the recent arrivals, and where prepara- 
tions would soon be made to marry the 
Roman to the Florentine statue.” The 
sorrow of the conservator was turned to 
rage, as he retorted, “ Marry the statues 
as much as you like: outof such a union 
in your country there will never be 
issue.” The old man meant that all 
the masterpieces of Phidias and Praxi- 
teles in the world would never make the 
French a nation of sculptors. 

For, after all, what could be the ob- 
ject or the pretext for all these whole- 
sale robberies? ‘ Leave nothing behind 
of what can be of the least use to us.” 
Such were the general instructions ; such 
the invariable rule and practice. But 
when France had taken all that could 


be taken, what was she to do with it? 
All Italian art was already in her pos- 
session ; and, as far as her victories ex- 
tended, the galleries of Antwerp and 
Brussels, of Dresden and Munich, of 
Madrid and Seville, were made to add 
their tribute to the vast mass of spoils 
with which the Louvre was encumbered. 
Paris was the world’s museum ; was it 
likely to become the world’s school of 
art ? The First Empire was, perhaps, the 
epoch in France in which genius and 
taste were at the lowest ebb.1 The 
nation had as little leisure for thought 
or feeling as its restless ruler ; and one 
of the most remarkable phenomena of 
the period was the apparent indifference 
with which the French looked on the 
accumulation of all that immense artistic 
treasure. Beyond a little flourish of 
gratified vanity, there is, at least, no evi- 
dence of any great enthusiasm evinced 
by the Parisians at the appearance of 
their new acquisitions ; no evidence of 
any extraordinary frequency of visitors at 
the Louvre, not even from mere motives 
of curiosity. It may be suggested that 
the popular apathy was to be attributed 
to the varied vicissitudes of those stir- 
ring times ; that the Empire had toiled 
not for its own generation, but for after 
aves; that what its short period had 
devoured would remain for the digestion 
of future epochs ; so that the issue to 
be expected from the intermarriage of 
all the ancient and modern schools in 
Paris would eventually be a French 
school combining the merits, and eclips- 
ing the achievements, of all ages and 
countries. 

But it is very questionable whether, 
even if France had been able to retain 
permanent possession of her ill-gotten 
goods, this sublime conceit of national 

1M. Jules Janin said at a recent meeting 
of the French Academy: ‘‘On ne savait plus 
guére parmi nous les noms des grands poétes. 
On ett dit qu’Homére et Virgile étaient morts 
tout entiers ; Athénes et Rome étaient tout au 
plus un souvenir.” Yet that was the age of 
mock Brutuses and Caesars, of Pléhiscites and 
Senatus-Consultes, and of all that hodge-podge 
of pseudo-Roman institutions whichhave since 
been made to cloak with grand words the 
hideousness and repulsiveness of Napoleonic 
despotism. 
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selfishness could ever have been realized. 
Art is not to be more easily transplanted 
than literature: genius is, in a great 
measure, a matter of soil and climate ; 
it chooses its own time and place for its 
peculiar development ; it takes its own 
growth regardless of culture, rebellious 
against the shelter and restraint of the 
forcing-house. All the knowledge of 
Greek in the world would never have 
made of Shakespeare a Homer; nor 
could many years’ contemplation of the 
Madonna di San Sisto have made of Jac- 
ques Louis David a Raphael. In Italy 
itself it has been found that too in- 
tense a reverence for ancient art is as 
apt to stunt and cripple modern art as 
to mature it. Admiration begets imita- 
tion ; manner is taken for law; religion 
degenerates into superstition ; and with 
the rise of academies the decline of 
creative power too generally sets in. 

30th before and after the first Republic 
and Empire France had artistic as well 
as literary instincts of her own ; but it 
may be freely asserted that the bane of 
French genius in all its efforts has been 
its exaggerated worship of what it con- 
sidered classicism. 

It may be imagined, however, that 
neither Bonaparte nor the officers in his 
suite gave themselves much thought 
about the remote results of their brigand 
exploits. They plundered for plunder’s 
sake; a kind of thievish monomania 
seemed to have seized those lawless war- 
riors ; and the demoralization had, at a 
very early period, reached the lowest 
ranks. The charming pages of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian describe the eagerness 
with which men and women from the 
quietest and most unsophisticated dis- 
tricts, set out in quest of adventure in 
the train of the armies, under some 
vague impression that the world was 
the oyster which the soldier’s sword was 
to open for them ; they went forth, they 
rambled far and wide, and came back to 
startle their families and friends with 
the display of toys and trinkets of 
which they often could tell neither the 
use nor the value, and when reproached 
for dishonesty, they claimed it as a 
merit that they had rifled a mere 
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“tas de Prétres et d Aristocrates,” and 
mulcted a stolid people who “even so 
many years after the inroad of their 
armies could not yet utter one word of 
intelligible French.” 

As to Napoleon himself he pleaded 
patriotism in justification of brigandage ; 
and whatever fault might be found with 
all the other acts of his reign, in the mere 
spoliation of inoffensive neighbours, he 
could rely on the complicity of the 
French people. A whole age had to 
pass before a few writers of the Lanfrey 
and Erckmann-Chatrian stamp dared to 
take up the cause of the outraged na- 
tions. But at the dawn of the nine- 
teenth century all France acted upon 
one impulse. The great point was how 
Paris could be made everything and the 
world nothing. The idea of sinking 
Rome to the rank of a mere “ chef-lieu” 
of a French department might have 
shocked a very Brennus; but it had 
nothing to deter the “ Brutuses” and 
** Cesars,” who, as Botta writes, “ pro- 
faned churches, robbed sacred treasures, 
pilfered oil-paintings, damaged frescoes, 
and destroyed the ornaments they could 
not remove.” As Paris was the museum, 
so it was to become the archive of the 
world. After the peace of Schinbrunn, 
all the records and documents of the 
German Empire were made to travel 
from Vienna to Paris. They filled al- 
together 3,139 cases, and the transport 
cost 400,000f. The archives of Belgium 
and Holland, those of St. Mark and the 
Vatican, had gone before. At Simancas, 
in Spain, the men charged with the 
execution of the Emperor Napoleon's 
decrees sent word that the papers to be 
“enlévés” would require 12,000 carts 
for their conveyance. The work in this 
quarter, however, began too late, and 
was interrupted by the advance of the 
English, Portuguese, and Spanish Armies 
ere it had proceeded very far. The 
plunderers were almost caught in jfla- 
grante, and, in the harum-scarum of their 
precipitate retreat, they did almost 
greater mischief than, perhaps, they 
would have done had their work been 
suffered to proceed undisturbed. For 
“the presence during four years of a 
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garrison in the castle,” says M. Gachard 
in his account of the Archives of Siman- 
cas, published in 1848, “and the free 
access of the soldiers to all its apart- 
ments, threw the papers into the greatest 
confusion, and caused the most serious 
losses ; nor was this all, for, after the 
flight of the French, the peasantry of 
the neighbourhood rushed in ; they tore 
open the parchments, broke the strings, 
and made confusion worse confounded.” 
Again, when Spain claimed her own at 
Paris, in 1815, she vainly applied for 
many of those Simancas documents, the 
French retaining them as their own, 
under pretence of their appertaining, 
“more or less,” to the affairs of Burgundy 
and Lorraine; though many of the 
deeds thus wrongfully withheld con- 
sisted of treaties concluded by Spain 
with France, or of the correspondence 
of the Court of Madrid with its ambas- 
sadors in the same country. They did not 
say on what grounds they retained the 
correspondence of Charles V. and Philip 
II. with the Viceroys of Aragon, and 
the despatches addressed to this last 
Sovereign and his successor by their 
ambassadors at Venice. 

As there was to be in Europe only 
French art, so there was only to be a 
French version of history. Men as 
unbiassed as Count Daru, as unpre- 
judiced as M. Thiers, were to have the 
monopoly of all the memorials of the 
past. Of such events as the Battle of 
Waterloo or the negotiation of the 
Spanish marriages there should be only 
one official account, and that should 
come from a people whose streets go by 
ten different names within a quarter of a 
century ; a people who flatter themselves 
that they can blot out memories when 
they pull down monuments. There is 
every reason to believe that the papers 
taken from all Italy, Austria, Germany, 
and the Netherlands were of as little 
profit to France as those for which 
Simancas was ransacked, French Com- 
missions charged with examining and 
arranging that vast farrago of heteroge- 
neous documents were appointed at 
various times; but their work, both at 
home and abroad, stopped short with the 
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great crash of 1814, and the melancholy 
result was the hopeless misplacement 
and dispersion of precious memorials, 
and the fraudulent or forcible retention 
of ill-gotten goods on the part of the 
nation which had been bound to restitu- 
tion. The incomparable collection of 
diplomatic reports or “relations ” which 
Venice had treasured up with the 
greatest care from the earliest dates of 
its Republic, and which has caused the 
revision of almost every page of Euro- 
pean history, went asunder from the 
very moment the French laid their hands 
upon it in 1797, and its fragments had 
to be picked up here and there with a 
toil and diligence only rewarded with 
partial success. As with papers, so with 
pictures and statues. They were handled 
as stolen goods, and valued for what 
they cost. France was never fully aware 
of the enormous wealth of art which 
had come to her from every. corner of the 
tributary world. Many of the cases 
lay for years in store-rooms and cellars, 
and went back unopened as they had 
come. Even of what had been publicly 
taken much was privately abstracted, 
and we have seen, that most of those 
who marched with or after the French 
armies did not suffer their zeal in their 
country’s service to interfere with a 
little business on their own account. 
In Spain, for instance, Napoleon’s Mar- 
shals took the lion’s share for them- 
selves, and Soult laid hold of a few 
Murillos, for one of which France after- 
wards paid 25,000/., and which Spain 
would gladly buy back at twice the price. 

A proof of the extent to which all 
feelings of justice had by that long age 
of violence been blunted throughout 
Europe may be found in the indifference 
with which the Allies of 1814 had 
suffered vanquished France to keep all 
the spoils of the victorious nations. 
By the first Treaty of Paris, as M. Thiers 
says, ‘‘ Nous conservions les immenses 
richesses en objets d’Art acquises au 
prix de notre sang.” The patriotic 
historian attributes that forbearance to 
fear ; and, certainly, it would be diffi- 
cult to say how the plundered people 
would ever have come by their own had 
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Napoleon never broken from the Isle of 
Elba. But as the Allies had again to 
find their ways to Paris, they stipulated 
in the second Treaty dated from that 
city, that whatever France had ever got 
by victory she should now lose by 
defeat. The thing was, of course, 
easier said than done, and it is possible 
that no very great zeal was displayed 
in the execution of the convention, 
especially by those among the con- 
tracting parties who had no direct 
interest in it. Poor Italy was only 
represented by Austria and by Princes 
who looked upon their subjects as 
no better than rebels, and who had to 
struggle against the lingering vestiges 
of those French sympathies which had 
powerfully contributed to hurl them 
from the throne. At all events, the 
demands of the commissioners sent from 
the ravaged countries to recover the 
plunder were in a thousand instances 
met with blank denial, with arrogant 
resistance, with evasion or subterfuge. 
No doubt such a picture had been taken 
from Italy ; but it could not be proved 
that it had ever reached France. It 
had somehow disappeared half-way: it 
was hidden somewhere in that huge 
limbo where unpacked cases lay still 
pell-mell, mountain high. And when 
the day of keen search was over, the 
stolen property came forth from its 
lurking-places, and was laid ovt un- 
blushingly and conspicuously :— here the 
marble Gladiator that ought to be back 
on its pedestal in the Borghese Garden, 
near Rome—there the panels of the 
grand Mantegna picture, only part of 
which is now to be seen above the dese- 
crated main altar of St. Zeno at Verona. 

Even of what was rescued not a 
little still bears evidence of the indigni- 
ties to which it had to submit during 
those years of Gallic captivity. There 
are Correggios and Caraccis at Parma 
still seamed by the cracks caused by 
the large canvas being folded up by 
rough soldiers to fit it to the size of 
their vans. Of fragments of marbles 
broken on their way to Paris and back 
the Vatican and the Museo Borhonico 
could muster large heaps. But French 
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restoration was even more fatal than 
French damage. The Madonna della 
Seggiola had, on its return to Florence, 
to be covered with glass to throw a 
film over the opaque white with which 
it had been plastered over in Paris, so 
as in some manner to disguise and soften 
it. And Sefior Madrazo, the conservator 
of the Madrid Gallery, when the brick- 
dust with which the “Spasimo di Sici- 
lia” is all daubed over is pointed out to 
him, declares that the disfigurement of 
that and other masterpieces in the same 
collection is the result of the treatment 
the pictures of Spain met with at the 
hands of their French captors. That 
the French should leave well alone, 
that they should not think they knew 
better than the Italians or the Spaniards 
of the sixteenth century, was not, indeed, 
to be expected: and it is only a matter 
of wonder that the Madonna del Cardel- 
lino did not go back to her country 
graced with a chignon, or that the 
Moses of Michael Angelo was not 
“coifé & la Brutus.” Time was not 
allowed for the solution of the problem 
whether, after so many years’ spoliation, 
French art was to be modified by its 
imported treasures, or whether, on the 
contrary, it was the world’s art that was 
to be Frenchified; for the instinct of 
French genius is fashion, and art aims 
at eternity. It is well known that 
when Napoleon stood before the stolen 
works in the Louvre, and some of the 
bystanders dwelt with rapture on the 
“immortal” character of those produc- 
tions, he turned sharply round, and 
asked, “ how long that painted canvas 
would endure.” And, being answered 
that with care it could be preserved for 
five hundred years to come, he observed 
contemptuously “ C’est une belle immor- 
talité.” Whether even that poor 
“immortality ” could have been secured 
for captive Art in French hands we may 
be allowed to doubt: for—terrible to 
think of—had the Commune been less 
discordant and irresolute, whatever 
either French genius had ever produced 
or French “ valour” plundered, would 
equally have gone to feed the blaze of 
the great Paris bonfire in May oe 
L 
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Ir would be a curious study of national 
character to inquire how it has hap- 
pened, that whilst Englishmen have 
been during the last 150 years, beyond 
all doubt, the leaders of the great 
industrial revolution by which all 
the conditions of human existence 
have been changed, they have as yet 
done so little to promote the study 
of the physical sciences and their 
application to the arts on the part of 
those who intend to devote their lives 
to technical pursuits. However this 
may be, our engineers and manufac- 
turers are at last becoming convinced 
that the great natural advantages which 
tve possess—and the greatest of these 
is the constructive genius of our people, 
—are insufficient to secure our pre- 
eminence, unless we apply to their 
development the knowledge of prin- 
ciples by the cultivation of which our 
continental neighbours are deservedly 
advancing, in spite of inferior resources, 
to a level with ourselves. 

Even now the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, in its recent report, describ- 
ing the schools for the education of its 
continental brethren, adds no word of 
blame or of warning to the bare state- 
ment of the fact that our own young 
engineers receive, as a rule, no scientific 
training whatsoever. 

The creation of the Royal School of 
Mines, a graft on the Geological Survey, 
crowded into a few spare rooms of its 
Jermyn Street house, now urgently 
required for the work of the Survey 
itself, and the display of its col- 
lections,—was, it is true, determined 
on so early as the year 1851 by a 
memorial from gentlemen connected 
with mining ; but even in that instance 
the desire for scientific teaching cannot 
have been widely diffused or deeply 
felt, otherwise it would not have 
happened that of the number of men 


trained in that school, and examined 
in mineralogy or mining, not more on 
the average than three per annum are 
up to the present time employed in 
the mines and metal works of this 
country. Indeed, the whole number 
of science students of those special sub- 
jects, and of metallurgy, is incredibly 
small. The laboratory of Dr. Percy will 
not accommodate more than eight or 
nine workers ; and yet when it is pro- 
posed in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Science to provide him with 
more spacious and appropriate accom- 
modation elsewhere, he, and some of his 
colleagues, as if content with their 
“sleepy hollow,” protest; and the 
Times, in an inspired leader, fears that 
the very limited influence which the 
School now exerts will be further cur- 
tailed, or entirely extinguished, if it 
should be removed from its present 
habitation. 

Happily there is a somewhat brighter 
side to the picture. The Royal College 
of Chemistry in Oxford Street—founded 
twenty-five years ago by the late Prince 
Consort, Sir James Clarke, and a few 
other far-seeing men—is full to over- 
flowing, and furnishes a list of hundreds 
of its late students, usefully employed 
in our great chemical and metallurgical 
works, many of them distinguished by 
inventions like those of Perkins and 
Nicholson, by: which new industries of 
the greatest value have been created. 
The extension of Owens College at Man- 
chester by the munificence of the leading 
Lancashire engineers and manufacturers, 
the foundation of a chair of Civil 
Engineering at Edinburgh by Sir David 
Baxter, the active steps now in progress 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne for the establish- 
ment of a High School of Science to be 
affiliated to the University of Durham, 
are signs of a new order of ideas in 
the provinces and in Scotland, on the 
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relations which should exist between 
practice and science. We do not speak 
of the progress of science in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, with its new physical 
laboratory just opened by Professor 
Clifton, nor of Cambridge, to whom its 
noble Chancellor has made a similar 
gift, as it is doubtful whether the older 
Universities will be able to exert more 
than an indirect, though not on that 
account an unimportant, influence on 
the scientific education of our industrial 
population. The Jermyn Street School 
itself, which, though called a School of 
Mines, embraces a wider field, has 
furnished the Geological Survey with 
its admirable staff; and the services 
rendered there by Professor Huxley to 
the students of natural history, in spite 
of the absence of a biological laboratory, 
are too well known for us to dwell upon 
them. It may be that, even in its 
proper technical department, the School 
of Mines would have been more fre- 
quented if its courses had been less 
incomplete. The School being without 
a mathematical chair, and the pupils 
as a rule coming up, and remaining, 
ignorant of mathematics, there can be 
no instruction worth naming in theo- 
retical mechanics, and the whole course 
of applied mechanics—including the 
steam-engine, water-engines, the strength 
of materials, and the construction of 
arches, roofs, and girders—is compressed 
into one of the six terms which a 
student passes in the School. Such 
being the instruction, it is fortunate that 
we already possess the Cornish pumping 
engine and the steam-hammer, for the 
Jermyn Street students in mining and 
metallurgy could not have been likely 
to produce them. 

And all the time there exists in 
London another Government School in 
which mathematics, mechanical drawing, 
and engineering are admirably taught, 
and which may be made accessible to 
the students of the School of Mines. 
We speak of the School of Naval 
Architecture and Marine Engineering, 
which has already turned out a number 
of well-instructed engineers. And, on 
the other hand, because the two Schools 
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are distinct, the instruction in metal- 
lurgy and chemistry to the pupils of the 
Naval School is nearly as defective as is 
that of the Mining School in mathematics 
and engineering. 

About twelve years ago the managers 
of the Kensington Museum were al- 
lowed by the Government to encourage 
the establishment of Elementary Schools 
of Science for Artizans, by paying to 
teachers of certain subjects a bonus in 
respect of the numbers of students 
under instruction who should pass a 
satisfactory examination. We may find 
an occasion before long to describe the 
organization and operation of the so- 
called Science Classes which have thus 
arisen in connexion with the Science and 
Art department. It will be sufficient 
for us in the meantime to state that the 
system has spread over the country, 
until in May, 1870, there were 34,283 
persons under instruction; that in the 
interval from the latter date to last 
Christmas 300 additional classes have 
been established ; and that, in the esti- 
mation for the year 1871-72, a sum 
of no less than 26,0007. is asked for 
payments to teachers “on results.” 
The printed examination papers are 
prepared and looked over by men of 
the greatest eminence in their respective 
departments of science; but although 
the large amount which we have named 
will be paid on their certificates, these 
examiners are compelled to admit that, in 
spite of every endeavour on their part 
to detect and discourage mere book- 
work and cramming, the result of in- 
capable or dishonest teaching, this is not 
altogether in their power. The Royal 
Commissioners on Science state in their 
Report that they have taken evidence on 
this subject, and that “the quality of 
the instruction under the department 
would be greatly improved if the 
teachers received practical instruction 
in elementary science.” The authorities 
of South Kensington have made a slight 
effort in that direction, by inviting a 
limited number of teachers every year 
to short courses of laboratory instruction 
in chemistry and other subjects; but the 
influence of this effort on the mass of 
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incompetent teachers is, up to the pre- 
sent time, almost inappreciable. 

In this state of scientific instruction 
as offered to our industrial population— 
with the Royal School of Mines, incom- 
plete as to its courses, crowded into 
small and unsuitable rooms coveted 
by the Geological Survey ; with the 
Royal College of Chemistry crying out 
for more space and for laboratories 
more appropriate to the advanced 
state of chemical science; with the 
School of Naval Architecture asking 
to be removed from old buildings 
honeycombed with dry-rot, the roofs of 
which cannot be kept watertight, and 
from a number of temporary sheds where 
the students shiver in winter and grill 
in summer, and which are a standing 
danger of fire to the neighbouring 
buildings ; witha pressing demand for 
more systematic instruction in science 
to some, at least, of those who are in 
their turn to become teachers of the 
artizans in our manufacturing districts— 
the Science Commission had to consider 
what use should be made of a new 
building at South Kensington, erected, 
we had almost said, by stealth, capable 
of affording to all the students of the 
Naval School, all those of the Mining 
School and more, and probably twice the 
number of students of the College of 
Chemistry, a series of noble labora- 
tories, lecture-theatres, and class-rooms. 

They could arrive at only one ¢on- 
clusion, and we will state it in their 
own words :— 


‘‘ Without expressing any opinion, at pre- 
sent, as to the policy of Government Schools 
of Science, your Commissioners having to deal 
with the Royal School of Mines and the 
College of Chemistry as institutions which 
have existed for twenty years, and which 
during that period have turned out a large 
number of well-instructed students, consider 
that such steps should be taken as may be 
necessary to render their teaching thoroughly 
efticient. 

“ With this ohject we recommend that the 
two institutions be consolidated ; that Mathe- 
matics he added to the courses of instruction 
now given; and that sufficient laboratories 
and assistance for practical instruction in Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, and Biology be provided. 


“'The institution thus formed (hereinafter 

called the ‘Science School’) may be con- 
veniently and efficiently governed by a 
Council of Professors, one of that body acting 
as Dean. 
“We have further heard evidence concern- 
ing the buildings at South Kensington now 
nearly completed and intended for the recep- 
tion of a projected School of Naval Architecture 
and Science; and we recommend that the 
Science School should be accommodated in 
those buildings. We have given careful attention 
to the considerations in favour of the retention 
in Jermyn Street of the technical instruction 
in certain branches, but we are of opinion 
that these considerations are outweighed by 
the great advantages to be derived from 
concentration. 

‘* We have further heard evidence concerning 
the Royal School of Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering now conducted at South 
Kensington ; and we recommend that the 
theoretical instruction of that School should 
in future be given in the Science School, 
the general instruction in Mathematics, 
Physical Science, and Mechanical Drawing 
thus becoming common to both Schools.” 

They proceed to state that “the 
Science School will be available for the 
instruction of many science teachers 
throughout the country,” but they re- 
serve for a further report “the condi- 
tions under which it shall be accessible ” 
to that class of students. 

In the Science School, which we sin- 
cerely trust will be established in con- 
formity with this Report—the laboratories 
of which, we may remark in passing, 
will be available for numerous investi- 
gations now conducted at great expense 
for various Government departments— 
the country will have for the first time a 
complete Polytechnic School, less impos- 
ing, it is true, than the great continental 
institutions bearing that name, but 
which will, we are convinced, be the 
starting-point of a new era of industrial 
progress as much by its own work, as 
by becoming a model for the various 
schools certain to be founded, if not 
already growing up, throughout the 
country. 

In conclusion, we would express the 
hope that the Metropolitan Polytechnic 
School may depend directly on a Minister 
of Public Instruction. 
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A WEEK IN THE WEST. 


FROM A 


PART IV. 


Tue last of these papers, for which 
I am mainly responsible, though not 
published until November was in type 
before the great fire at Chicago, other- 
wise some word of sympathy for the 
sufferers, and of respect for their bearing 
under so fearful a trial, would surely 
have been spoken. I do not propose 


now to return in these pages, as I did 
in fact, to Chicago, or to add any 
description of the busiest and one of 
the handsomest cities I was ever in, to 
the multitude of sketches which have 
appeared during the past month; but I 
should like to put on record one little epi- 


sode in my visit. I suppose that all who 
have come across the notices of the Rev. 
R. Collyer’s sermon, preached on the 
Sunday which intervened between the 
first great fire and the destruction of the 
city, on the text “Think ye that those 
Galileans on whom the tower of Siloam 
fell were sinners above all that dwelt in 
Jerusalem?” will have been struck by 
this glimpse of the man and his work, 
and will be glad to get another side-light 
thrown upon him and it. I had been 
advised in New England not to miss 
the chance of hearing him if I should 
happen to be in Chicago on a Sunday, 
and accordingly inquired my way to his 
church, after breakfast at the Tremont 
House. The church was a fine, new, 
modern Gothic building, fronting one of 
the broad shady avenues which ran from 
the business centre of the city towards 
Lake Michigan. It had been quite lately 
built for Mr. Collyer by his congrega- 
tion, and certainly was one of the most 
commodious and comfortable, not to say 
luxurious, places of worship I was ever 
in. The whole of the floor, capable I 
should say of holding 1,500 people, was 
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laid out in easy open seats, roomy in 
every direction. These and all the pas- 
sages were well carpeted, and the large 
congregation came in noiselessly, and 
could worship in perfect comfort, with- 
out aching backs or cramped legs. No- 
thing could be better than the atmo- 
sphere, so that, apart from anything you 
might hear, it was physically pleasant 
to attend the service. This was in the 
ordinary Protestant form where no 
liturgy is in use, and consisted of 
hymns, extempore prayer by the minis- 
ter, chapters from the Old and New 
Testament, and a sermon; but by no 
means in the ordinary spirit, if I may 
judge by other services of different de- 
nominations which I have attended both 
at home and in America. These too 
often remind one of the ironical pane- 
gyric of a New England humorist on 
the performance of a celebrated preacher, 
that his prayers were “ the most eloquent 
ever addressed to a Boston audience.” 
Mr. Collyer’s prayers produced an 
entirely different impression. I do not 
know that I can illustrate it better than 
by confessing that, as we stood up for 
the hymn before the sermon, the old 
story of the west-country downs shepherd 
came irresistibly into my head, who, 
when his new parson asked him what 
he meant by saying that there was going 
to be such weather as pleased him, re- 
plied, “T’wull be zech, make zo bauld, 
ez plaazes God A’mighty, and wut 
plaazes He plaazes I.” 

Mr. Collyer took his text from Job, 
chap. xxxviii. ver. 16: “ Hast thou entered 
into the springs of the sea? or hast thou 
walked in the search of the deep?” 
and began by telling us, that he had 
been spending his holidays by the sea, 
and had come back full of thoughts 
about it, which he was anxious to “ get 
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off” to his own people. Then followed 
a quotation from Ruskin as to the fan- 
tastic power, and terrible beauty, of the 
sea. This, he said, struck his key-note ; 
for the feeling of mankind for the sea 
was not that of love, but of fear. No 
trace of love for the sea, but only of 
fear, can be found in*the Bible; St. 
John in his Vision sees the New Jeru- 
salem, in which “ there shall be no more 
sea:” and so it is with all the great 
poets. The same note runs through 
them all, even the English; and he 
illustrated his position by quotations 
from Shakspere, Burns, Byron, ending 
by Dr. Johnson’s saying, that a ship was 
a prison with the chance of being 
drowned. Even sailors don’t look on 
the sea as home, but fear it, and weave 
all kinds of mystica! notions round it. 
And yet the sea has its sweet and gentle 
side too, or it would not be part of God's 
creation. By its exhalations it requickens 
all nature, and nourishes every plant and 
flower that grows, and keeps the rivers 
sweet and running. Then, look at one 


of the exquisite little shells which you 
will find lying perfect on the shore after 
the fiercest storm, or at the delicate and 
beautiful sea-creatures and plants which 


float unharmed. The lashing of the 
storm has done them no harm, and there 
they are as perfect as if it had never 
been raging around them. And so the 
great stormy sea of life has its gentle 
and loving side for every one of us, so 
long as we trust in God, and just obey 
His laws and do His will, with clear 
consciences and brave hearts. 

The barest outline this, of a sermon 
of three-quarters of an hour. The 
preacher never lost hold of us for a 
moment, a vigorous grey four square 
man, of middle age, with a wonderfully 
expressive face, full of the power and 
gentleness which he was painting. One 
felt that he was putting his whole self 
into his words, and all the moods 
through which he carried us, from 
broad humour to deep pathos, were 
fused into a white glow by the heat of 
the man’s own simple earnestness. And 
there was a fearlessness in the way he 
laid hold of and used anything which 
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suited his purpose, which reminded me 
of the witty description of Theodore 
Parker’s preaching in the “Fable for 
Critics.” It is too long to quote here 
more than the last lines. 


‘* Every word that he speaks has been fierily 
furn 
In the blast of a life that has struggled in 
earnest. 
There he stands, looking more like a plough- 
man than Priest, 
If not dreadfully awkward, not graceful at 


east ; 

His all downright, and same, if you 
will, 

As of brown-fisted Hobnail in hoeing a drill, 

But his periods fall on you stroke after 
stroke, 

Like the blows of a lumberer felling an oak ; 

You forget the man wholly, you’re thankful 
to meet 

With a preacher who smacks of the field and 
the street, 

And to hear, you're not over particular 
whence, 

Almost Taylor’s profusion, quite Latimer’s 
sense.” 


I was proud to remember that the 
preacher was an Englishman born. Mr. 
Collyer began his life as a Yorkshire 
blacksmith, and his mission as a Metho- 
dist preacher, in England. He emigrated 
some twenty years ago, and has been at 
Chicago (I believe) fourteen years, which 
entitles him to call himself one of the 
oldest inhabitants. When his new 
church was built, one of his congre- 
gation made a_ pilgrimage to the 
Yorkshire village where the pastor's 
forge had stood, and bought the anvil 
on which he used to work. I saw it in 
one of the large rooms over which the 
church stood. A whole set of these, 
again most comfortably furnished, ran 
under the building, and were used for 
various congregational purposes. On 
my visit I found a number of the active 
members of the congregation with their 
pastor, talking over work of one kind 
or another, and from all I saw it seemed 
that the idea of the Independents, the 
separate life of each congregation as a 
kind of big family, was very strikingly 
realized here. I had a good deal of 
very interesting talk with Mr. Collyer 
on church matters ; and, amongst other 
things, took objection to the luxury 
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of the fittings and furniture of his 
church, as likely to keep away the poor, 
of whom I saw none present at either 
of the services. To which he replied 
that as to the soft carpets and cushions 
they were put there by his congregation, 
who built and fitted the church at their 
own expense, and after their own fancy, 
and were proud of having it as com- 
fortable as money could make it, 
and he had no voice in the matter ; 
and as for the poor, two-thirds of his 
people lived on weekly wages, and were 
in fact the poor of Chicago. ‘ What! 
those men and women I see now, going 
away from church?” “ Certainly,” he 
said. There was not a man amongst them 
who was not at least as well dressed as 
either of us. Can it be that there are 
really no poor in such a city? was the 
problem which occurred to me, and to 
which my short stay did not enable me 
to get an answer satisfactory to myself. 
But it did give me enough insight into 
the character and habits of the people 
to make their splendid rally after the 
great fire a matter of no surprise. 
Probably Mr. Collyer’s congregation 
have lost everything, and have had to 
begin life again ; but I venture to pre- 
dict that, in another eighteen months or 
so, the visitor to Chicago will find that 
they have put him back in at least as 
fine a church as that in which I had the 
privilege of worshipping with them a 
year ago. 


GALENA proved to be, like most border 
towns, a city with a great future history. 
As yet it presents no feature of greater 
interest than the solid red-brick house, 
with green latticed blinds to the windows, 
standing on one of the hills over which 
the town straggles, which the citizens 
have presented to General Grant. But 
there are fine big public schools—the 
universal feature of Western towns, 
where the biggest and best building is 
always the school—and comfortable- 
looking residences on the hills, and 
manufactories more or less developed, 
and wharfs for lumber and other pro- 
duce by the side of the rather doleful- 


looking stream which connects it with 
the Mississippi. Up and down this 
stream run steamers of somewhat old- 
fashioned build it seemed to us, on the 
look-out, of course, as we all were, for 
the “ Prairie Bell.” I doubt whether I 
should put my money on Galena if I 
were bound for settlement in the West ; 
but the citizens, to judge by the one or 
two we met, are not of this advice, and 
believe in the future of their own city 
with a faith which seems to go a long 
way towards making its forecastings come 
out true. ; 

It is undoubtedly the centre of a rich 
mineral district, indeed one may say 
exceptionally rich, for it would seem 
that silver grows there. A shaft near 
the town was abandoned for some years. 
When opened again lately, an old chain, 
which had been left hanging by the 
former explorers, was found coated with 
silver instead of the futile rust of the 
Old World! I ventured to cross-examine 
the mining engineer (a matter-of-fact, 


successful person) who told me the 
story, and was convinced he was not 
joking, and believed himself that all 


metals grew. But the most amusing 
case of faith in Galena that we came 
across, was that of one, whom I may 
perhaps call a typical Western adven- 
turer. He came out young, and had 
tried many ways of life, including that 
of undertaker, encouraged to this par- 
ticular branch of business by a serious 
epidemic. As the ordinary funeral ap- 
paratus was scarce in Illinois at that 
time, he converted a light waggon he had 
into a hearse by the help of some black 
trappings, and in it he drove a famous 
old trotter which he had brought from 
the east. The trade throve with him, 
until one day, when he was called on to 
convey a well-known settler, and justice 
of the peace, to his last resting-place. 
There would seem to have been a con- 
siderable gathering of waggon-owning 
neighbours to the ceremony in question, 
and, when the procession started, one or 
two of them kept pressing up on the 
flanks of the hearse. Somehow the 
pace would keep quickening, till at last, 
about a mile from the cemetery, in order 
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to hold his place at all, the undertaker 
was obliged to drop his hands, shove 
out his feet, and ery “g-lang” to his 
old trotter. He brought up at the 
cemetery with a clear lead, though the 
chief mourner made pretty good time ; 
but, possibly in consequence of ar acci- 
dent which happened to the coffin, or 
because the epidemic abated, soon after 
left his mournful occupation. Turning 
his attention to mining and land invest- 
ment, he became the convert of an in- 
genious mining speculator and theorist, 
who has established, to his own satisfac- 
tion, that Galena and the immediate 
neighbourhood are the heaviest part of 
the known world, and will, therefore, 
prove the richest in metals. From a 
cursory perusal of the pamphlet in 
which the proofs are given, I gather the 
argument to be, that the present rota- 
tory motion of the earth makes it certain 
that the weight is pretty evenly divided, 
and that America is, in fact, about as 
heavy as the three old continents taken 
together. But, having regard to the 
mmense disproportion between the ag- 
gregate superficial area of Europe and 
Asia, and that of North America, it is 
clear that the latter must be composed 
of vastly heavier material; otherwise 
the world would be lopsided, and its 
motion entirely different from what we 
experience. This extra weight can only 
be caused by an immense preponderance 
of metals on the American side, and ab- 
struse calculations show that Galena is 
the precise spot where the greatest mass 
of them will be found to exist. I give 
the information for what it may be 
worth to intending investors. There 
are wilder crotchets about in the West 
by scores. 

“We shall be on the Mississippi now 
in about half an hour,” said the Presi- 
dent, as we moved out of Galena. The 
intelligence set us all on the gui vive 
for the first glimpse of the father of 
waters, and we swarmed out on the 
platform in front of our saloon car, as 
the “Champaign” spun cheerily along 
the north bank of the sluggish Galena 
stream. Our first glimpse was a dis- 
appointment. As we ran round the 
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base of the last of the range of Illinois 
hills and turned northward, the Presi- 
dent pointed across to the west, and 
said, “There’s the river.” We looked, 
and saw a mighty swamp, but not a 
river, miles and miles of trees, some of 
them large ones, standing in stagnant 
water and covered with creepers. The 
river was luckily high, so we got this 
sight of a forest growing out of water 
to perfection. Then for a mile or two 
the land would just manage to assert 
itself, sometimes becoming sound enough 
for a few cattle to pick about in a deso- 
late kind of way, and then again mere 
swamp, only fit for alligators and wild 
fowl. The former we did not see, as 
there are none; but numbers of the 
latter, including canvas-back ducks on 
their migration southwards, and what I 
took for a beautiful white heron, The 
creepers were getting their autumn tints, 
and, in places, the fine purple tint of the 
shumack bushes, and the bright yellow 
of a tall plant like our golden-rod, which 
grew in great masses, lighted up the 
dismal swamp, and made it almost 
cheerful. Presently we began to catch 
glimpses of the main river, and of what 
in the distance looked like a bridge of 
gossamer, over which we were to cross 
into Iowa. It is a marvel of lightness 
and strength, 1,700 feet of iron truss 
work, consisting of light bars and bolts, 
resting at long intervals on stone piers. 
There were only two to this Dunluth 
bridge, though the river is nearly half a 
mile broad. In the centre of the bridge 
is a moveable “draw,” working on a 
pivot, to allow of the passage of steamers. 
The draw is 320 feet in length, and so 
nicely balanced that a single man can 
swing it in fine weather. Soon we 
dived into a tunnel cut through a rocky 
bluff, and came out suddenly on the 
bridge itself, over the centre of which a 
large iron eagle with spreading wings 
keeps watch over the Mississippi. And 
a most glorious view he has of it, or, 
at any rate, we had, up and down the 
broad stream, flowing between high 
wooded bluffs, majestic and clear, not 
yet sullied by Missouri sand, and at this 
point 1,600 miles from the sea. The 
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optimist was evidently impressed as we 
steamed slowly over the bridge. 

“Well,” he said at last, “‘I feel bound 
to own that your disagreeable bird up 
there has a right to scream and clap his 
wings over this bridge.” 

“IT guess you may,” said the potentate. 
“ This is ever so much the best thing in 
bridges you can see on this, or any other 
continent.” 

“Come, that’s a large order. I’ve been 
at Montreal.” 

“And you did the Victoria bridge 
there, of course ?” 

“Yes; and I don’t say it’s graceful. 
You may call it ugly, if you like. But 
those superb granite piers, and the 
covered iron-way, are about the most 
remarkable engineering work in the 
world. I felt that our respectable 
British beast had a right to roar then.” 

“Did you? Then I guess he ought 
to roar on the wrong side of his mouth.” 

* How do you mean ?” 

“ Why, what did that bridge cost?” 

“Well, several millions. I don’t re- 


member the figures.” 


“Nor I. But I know that if the 
Grand Trunk would knock their great 
stupid pipe to pieces and sell it, they 
might build a better bridge on this truss 
system for the cost of the old iron.” 

“A truss bridge there! pooh, pooh, 
remember the snow.” 

“So Ido. We've got nearly as much 
snow here.” 

“Well—but—confound it, if you have 
heavy snows, you must keep them off the 
bridge ; you must have a cover, and the 
cover must be strong enough.” 

“You don’t want any cover at all. 
Why can’t you just let it through, as we 
do here?” 

The potentate was triumphant for the 
moment. Neither of us were prepared 
for any reasonable criticism on his last 
proposal ; and, as we passed over the open 
iroa-work of the bridge, and looked 
down through it to the water below, and 
up to the sky above, it certainly was 
not easy to see what was to be said 
against his plan of “ letting it through.” 
I think we felt for the moment some- 
what crestfallen, and the least bit in the 
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world put out. Perhaps he saw this ; 
at any rate he rattled on :— 

“Well, now, you mustn’t grudge us 
our Mississippi. It’s something like our 
backbone, you see, and whenever we 
think of it we feel big. We all do so, 
I tell you. I remember when I was at 
Singapore I used to go to a tavern down 
by the port, which was the house of call 
of the merchant captains. Your skip- 
pers always mustered strong there, and 
one day after dinner they got over their 
grog to canvassing the navies of all the 
world. They soon made a clean sweep, 
I tell you, of all the rest, and left the 
British navy riding alone on the bosom 
of the ocean. There was a long yellow 
chap in one corner, a tough, silent, 
double-jointed fellow. I could see ina 
moment he hailed from somewhere 
within sight of Plymouth Rock. Well, 
he sat there hitching and wincing, till 
first he couldn’t drink, and then he 
couldn’t chaw, and at last up he jumped, 
slapped his cap on to his head, and 
roared out, ‘ By thunder, you Britishers, 
I jest tell you this. Thar’s steamers 
enough on our Mississippi to tow your 
cussed thundering little island across the 
Atlantic without your knowing it.’ And 
then he made sail for the door. And 
now here we are at Dubuque, and 
you're going to get prairie chicken 
for tea.” 

So we landed, and walked into the 
town while tea was being prepared at 
the railway restaurants. The prairie 
chickens, for which the Vice-President 
had wired on, had to be split and 
broiled, the delicious fashion in which 
they are served ; so we had a spare half- 
hour to inspect our first half-settled 
town. And quaint, pushing, go-ahead, 
slip-shod places they are, one and all. 
Dubuque streets are laid out as wide as 
Portland Place, and have street cars 
running in the middle of them, but the 
rest of the carriage-way is a slough of 
despond, often axle-tree deep in mud. 
The side pavements are of wood. In 
the main street there was a wholesale 
silversmith’s store with a splendid show 
of goods, and several great dry-goods 
and grocery stores; then a lot of dirty 
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wooden hovels, or a blank lot with holes 
full of water; then a newspaper office 
(there are three dailies in Dubuque, and 
in the copy of an evening paper which 
we bought were quotations from that 
morning’s London Morning Post). - Every 
house, big or small, was placarded in 
huge letters with the owner’s name and 
trade ; amongst others, greatly to the 
confusion of our English notions, “ H. 
Tuttle, Justice of the Peace and Notary 
Public,” announced himself over a door 
from which projected a barber's pole, 
and a darkie invited us to be shaved. 
Here, too, we saw for the first time 
trains of emigrants starting for the 
prairies, in their long covered waggons 
loaded with lumber for their first houses, 
women, children (in plenty, and healthy, 
happy-looking little folk), and a few 
household goods. The teams were 


mostly of serviceable well-bred horses, 
and a few cattle followed each waggon. 
We got back to the station hotel much 
interested, and just in time to fall 
heavily upon our chickens and _beef- 


steak. After tea we went “aboard,” 
and received the M.C. of Dubuque and 
several of the principal citizens for a 
smoke in our saloon. Our talk till late 
in the night was of the wonders of the 
West, and of the certainty of Dubuque 
becoming before long the chief of these 
wonders. Then our guests went “ashore,” 
and we turned in, while the “Champaign” 
got up steam and travelled away west- 
ward into the night. ; 

It was early morning when we drew 
up at Fort Dodge. Not many years 
have passed since the spot was merely 
known as one where a garrison of a 
hundred men were kept to serve as a 
breakwater against Indian forays ; but 
the settler and the locomotive have 
pushed on so fast that it is no use look- 
ing for a red man now-a-days on the 
east side of the Missouri. 

Stepping off the “ Champaign” on to 
the station platform, I saw the optimist 
and the struggler intently staring at the 
little station-house, a very ordinary 
looking building of roughhewn whitish 
stone. 

“Tsay,” called out the struggler, “ just 


look here. The Vice has been telling us 
that the ground about this place has 
been found to be one mass of gypsum, 
and the station itself is built of solid 
gypsum blocks.” 

“ Gypsum ! What’s gypsum, opti- 
mist ?” 

“Something to do with plaster of 
Paris, isn’t it? But I’m past the age 
for examination questions. Ask the 
struggler.” 

“Gypsum is a mineral consisting of 
sulphate of lime mixed with twenty-one 
per cent. of water,” said the struggler 
with mock solemnity. ‘The Vice told 
me so, and he always speaks like an 
Encyclopedia, you know. And crushed 
gypsum makes a very fine manure ; and 
Fort Dodge is going to stuff its own and 
the railway company’s pockets by selling 
it ; and finally this station-house will be 
ground up, and utilized as a tonic for 
over-worked and exhausted prairie soils. 
Not just yet, though, luckily for us. 
We're to be on genuine unadulterated 
prairie before breakfast is over.” 

‘«* Yes, sir,” broke in the Vice, com- 
ing up at this moment from a visit of 
inspection of station buildings and roll- 
ing stock, such as he never failed to 
make at every halting-place,—“ before 
this year Fort Dodge was the terminus 
of civilization and the Illinois Central 
in this location. But we wanted to tap 
the Upper Missouri : so this summer we 
got a track pushed out right across 
country, a matter of near a hundred and 
forty miles, to Sioux City on the river, 
and the route is hardly so settled up yet 
but what you'll find some pretty 
natural prairie on it, 1 guess, if you care 
for that sort of thing.” 

I, for one, owe many a pleasant hour 
to Messrs. Cooper and Mayne Reid, so 
no wonder that I cared enough for ‘that 
sort of thing” to cut breakfast very short 
this morning, and take my cigar out 
upon that best of travelling observatories, 
the front car platform. 

The look of the country changed 
rapidly as we left Fort Dodge behind 
us. Steaming past an emigrant party 
just breaking up night-quarters and 
starting their file of bullock teams west- 
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wards along a black oozy trail, and past 
a thoroughly Irish-looking colony of 
shanties, that no doubt owed existence 
to the navvies employed on the new 
line, we ran out upon a dreary, treeless, 
undulating plain, where the only signs 
of man’s work and life were the thread- 
like track of the railroad, and here and 
there in the distance the outline of some 
solitary settler’s home. We were the 
centre of a huge circular disk of tangled 
grass, of which the rails, stretching on 
both sides with mathematical straight- 
ness to the horizon, formed a diameter. 
Rank weeds and grass everywhere, up 
to the very edges of the unfenced track, 
and not even a prairie chicken on the 
wing to give animation to the dull ex- 
panse of downs. And this was ‘rolling 
prairie’! Well, of all the uninterest- 
ing places 

“Guess you want a friend to play 
showman,” said the Vice cheerily, 
behind me. “Open prairie is just like 
one of those school-books that must 


have a commentator to make one ap- 


The bare 
Own up, 


preciate them, that’s a fact. 
text don’t go down well, eh ? 
now.” 

I confessed that I had begun to think 
the scenery a trifle monotonous. 

“Monotonous? Ah, I see you're 
looking at the track. Well, it is rather 
straight perhaps. We're now running 
over a fifty-mile stretch, that, bar one 
trifling curve, is as dead straight a line 
as can be drawn on this continent. 
But what would you have? In Eng- 
land, you first let your country towns 
and villages get built up just where 
they'd a mind, and then had to run 
your railroads in the awkwardest in- 
convenientest zigzags to suit them all. 
Out here in the West we've a different 
plan, which the old countries would 
follow too, I warrant, if they could only 
clear the table and have a fresh deal all 
round. We fix on a likely route for 
settlers and traffic, build a bee-line 
track along it—for there is seldom any- 
thing to go out of the direct way for— 
open depéts (what you call stations) 
at intervals, and raise a healthy crop 
of towns as fast as young ’uns grow 
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mustard on a piece of wet flannel. 
Towns can’t be, in fact, on these 
prairies till the railroads are built.” 

“Why not?” 

“What are you to build them of? 
Dame Nature laid out the soil for large 
farming, and hasn’t provided an ounce 
of stone, or clay, or timber on it. Look 
there to the left ; there’s a specimen of 
what we call a sod-shanty,—turf walls, 
you see, and grass thatching,—the only 
sort of living-place a settler can put up 
in pre-locomotive days; and a rough 
time some of them have, I tell you. 
Afterwards, when we railroad people 
come along, about the first loads we 
carry West are lumber from Wisconsin 
and Michigan. And then the tide of 
settlers does begin flowing, if you like. 
Whole families come out, each with 
their frame-house, in numbered pieces, 
stowed in the baggage-cars like other 
traps, and a lot-certificate from our land 
office in their pockets, and almost before 
you've time to turn off steam a whole 
prairie has vanished into arables and 
streets. We shall be at one of our new 
towns, warranted this season’s growth, 
in a few minutes, and you shall see for 
yourself whether I’m romancing.” 

“Perish the thought, O most sober 
and attractive of Vices. But don’t I 
see a clump of young trees in front 
there ?” 

“ Another importation. You see, 
when it rains or blows in these parts, 
it isu’t a one-horse kind of raining or 
blowing by any means. So, as there is 
no natural shelter for man or beast, the 
settler just makes one, by planting a 
good thick screen of cotton-wood along- 
side his farm buildings. But I must go 
in and scheme out to-morrow’s run with 
the President. Guess you'll right down 
hate the prairie if I lecture you any 
more about it.” 

“On the contrary ; your talk has had 
on me that most notable effect of a cold 
tub, out of which, someone wisely says, 
you never take the same ideas that you 
carried into it.” 

The slamming of the car door an- 
nounced that my friend had lost the 
compliment of my last remark. Feel- 
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ing the gregarious instinct, and the 
desire of another of the potentate’s 
cigars, strong upon me, I followed in, 
to tind the rest of the party in anxious 
debate over a big map, as to the route 
to be taken from Sioux City onwards. 
The struggler was all for a rush across 
the continent to Salt Lake City, and 
‘Frisco,’ “for one really ought to see 
those Mormon fellows, you know, before 
they’re stamped out, and—and—l’ve 
more than half promised my sister to 
bring her Brigham’s autograph for her 
collection.” The optimist “had quite 
made up his mind about Mormonism, 
and didn’t think it would do to spend a 
precious week in going to see it ;” while 
the Illinois Central authorities were ready 
to order the “Champaign” to any part 
of the continent, so long as we all had 
a ‘good time.’ But before any decision 
had been come to, the question was 
happily shelved by our arrival at 
Newell. 

“ Not a timber here last spring,” the 
Vice reminded me, as we stepped ashore. 
Truly the reminder was needed ; for all 
about the depdt clustered the buildings 
of a village that looked long out of 
babydom. A restaurant, a meat market, 
and a billiard-hall stood conspicuous by 
their placards amongst the yellow frame- 
houses. Curiosity took us into the 
billiard-hall. What kind of human 
beings could have taste and time for 
billiards in Newell? Just inside his 
door, the proprietor, a shrewd Cornish- 
man, was sitting at his spirit-bar, with 
a calm, confident air that seemed to say 
he, at any rate, felt no fear of lacking 
customers ; and, sure enough, in the 
rough shed dignified by the name 
‘hall,’ two strapping young fellows, 
in butternut suits and long cow-hide 
boots, were idly knocking balls about on 
a decrepit table. We were hardly out 
of the door again, when the struggler 
burst out— 

“Isn't that a pitiful sight, now? 
barely ten o’clock, too. Why, I don’t 
believe the idlest men in town would 
ever dream of going to the club billiard- 
room at this time of the morning.” 

“They'd be just waking out of 


dream-land about now, perhaps,” said 
the potentate, drily. “But, fact is, 
there is always more or less of this kind 
of thing in new settlements. They’re a 
bit feverish at first, but it sloughs off, 
mostly, it sloughs off.” 

And away he went with the Vice to 
look after the points, signals, water- 
tanks, and such like paraphernalia of 
the depdt, while the rest of us strolled 
curiously through the village. Plenty 
of life and stir already. There, astride 
on his own gable, sat a sturdy, helpful 
settler, putting the finishing shingles to 
his roof ; and, across the road, two pair 
of stout hands were unloading a waggon- 
ful of pine lumber on to a vacant 
building lot. Not much to see, may 
be, but plenty to think about in a place 
like Newell. 

As I was lingering on the depdt 
platform, idly waiting for the usual 
summons aboard, a tall, gaunt stranger 
ranged up alongside, and abruptly fired 
a volley of questions into me. 

“Going on these cars?” 

at 

“ Officer o’ the line?” 

“No.” 

“One of the Englishmen ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What part of England ?” 

‘* Worcestershire.” 

‘*Ever been in our country before ?” 

“No.” 

“How d’you like our country ?” 

This last interrogatory I had found 
by experience to be almost a figure of 
speech in the States, hardly requiring or 
expecting areply. Your ordinary citizen 
seems to throw it in, by way of starting 
conversation, as naturally as we resort 
to the weather. “Mr. Vagabond, sir ; 
happy to meet you, sir. How do you 
like our country?” was the stereo- 
typed formula that I had grown to 
consider as much a part of an intro- 
duction as the conventional bow and 
hat movement. But till this morn- 
ing at Newell I had never realized in 
the flesh that stock hero of anecdotes, 
the inquisitive Yankee. It is a preva- 
lent belief on our side of the water, I 
take it, that talkativeness, curiosity, and 
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humour are more or less characteristic of 
every American citizen. How far those 
Americans who assert their nationality 
most loudly at the Langham, the Louvre, 
and the Beau Rivage, warrant this cha- 
racter, I need not stay to argue. It is 
pretty generally admitted that the Eng- 
lishman abroad is a very different being 
from the Englishman at home. But I 
am prepared to maintain, as the outcome 
of my own roving experiences, that, in 
his own hemisphere and among his own 
countrymen, the average American 
citizen is one of the most reserved, 
taciturn, and matter-of-fact of mortals. 
Your neighbour in a railroad- or horse- 
car will answer you civilly enough if 
you address him, particularly if he sees 
you are a foreigner ; but you may travel 
a couple of hundred miles together before 
he will open his lips merely to strike up 
a conversation with you. Go into any 


big hotel at some meal-time—almost any 
hour between 7 a.m. and 10 p.m. will do 

and you will find the capacious saloon 
dotted with silent solitary feeders, every 


one of whom seemsto have posted himself 
as far away as possible from everybody 
else, as if on purpose to escape speaking 
or being spoken to. The only chatter- 
boxes a stranger comes across are the 
darkey haircutters and shavers, who, 
with your hair or nose between their 
fingers, pour out a stream of amusing 
gossip that Truefitt’s young men would 
give all their scissors to attain to. 

Five miles flat running, and the 
“Champaign” drew up again at Stormy 
Lake, another town of the future, and 
we all turned out to stretch our legs, 
and make observations. 

“ About the likeliest location on this 
track,” began the President, with a con- 
tented smile. ‘ Wherever you see this 
tough, stringy weed growing thick, you 
may bet you're on a strong corn-soil ; 
and that pond yonder—it’s brimful of 
pickerel and such—will come in handy 
by and by.” 

“Pond! Why, it’s as big as the Sea 
of Galilee, isn’t it?” 

“ About five miles by two; but we 
don’t reckon much of that. There’s a 
regular string of them between this and 
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the Red River, up Minnesota way. 
Halloa, what on earth’s our friend so 
tickled with ?” 

The optimist had loitered behind 
among the houses, and now came up 
laughing with a printed poster in his 
hand. 

“Carried this off from the post-office,” 
he said. “It’s an announcement that 
the Honourable Elijah Noakes, ex-M.C. 
and candidate for this Congressional 
district of the sovereign state of Iowa, 
proposes addressing the free and enlight- 
ened citizen electors of Stormy Lake next 
month. I've seen some clever borough- 
nursing in the old country in my time ; 
but this creeping up a constituency’s 
sleeve before it’s even out of long 
clothes fairly beats me. Why, I do 
believe there are as many potential streets 
marked out here as there are actual 
voters living in them at present, eh, 
potentate ?” 

“The Honourable Elijah isn’t due for 
six weeks. Guess our cars will have 
run him out an audience between whiles. 
Only come back next fall, and we'll 
show you a school-house, an elevator or 
two, and perhaps a beet sugar-mill be- 
tween our depét and the lake there, and 
you shall read the latest European tele- 
grams in a Stormy Lake Daily Adver- 
tiser. We settle up fast in these 
parts.” 

‘We settle up fast.’ Pondering 
over the potentate’s confident words as 
we rolled easily along the new-built 
tract, I could not help agreeing to them. 
The thatch is hardly brown on the 
shanties of the pioneer settlers, whose 
sole but unchallenged title to their 
holdings is that of the first-comer, and 
already, out here, fourteen hundred miles 
away from the Atlantic coast, the com- 
petition for land is brisk enough, I find, 
to have brought its average price to ten 
dollars the acre. The would-be settler, 
whose pluck and sinews are his only 
capital, must cross the Missouri and 
plod on many a mile west through Ne- 
braska or Dakota, before he can hope to 
halt his bullock-team on soil where no 
white man—the poor reds he'll never 
cast a thought to—will dispute his owner- 
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ship. They can’t even let the Great 
Sandy Desert (as my school atlas called 
it) alone, but must needs go turning the 
Platte over it, and converting it into one 
huge farm. Well, there’s room enough 
and to spare for all comers yet awhile, 
thank God, and I only wish more of 
our crowded-out ones at home were 


“ Come.” 


common nationality be strong enough 
to throb right through this great con- 
tinent from ocean to ocean? No present 
signs of a break-up at any rate, and as 
for the future—— 

“You go no further to-day,” said the 
Vice, coming in from the other car. 
“Here we are at Sioux City. Come and 


have a first look at the Missouri from 


shown the way to help fill it. And 
the front platform.” 


then? How long will the pulse of a 
Tuos. Huaues. 


“ COME.” 


Come to me when the earth is fair 
With all the freshness of the spring, 
When life fills all the liquid air, ° 
And when the woods with music ring ; 
When all the wakening flowers rejoice, 
And birds remind me of your voice. 


Come to me when the summer’s heat 
Is strong the breeze of spring to kill; 
When gardens with perfume are sweet, 
And when the languid noon is still ; 
Come when the opened buds disclose 
The glory of the full-blown rose. 


Come to me when the summer fades, 
When all the rose’s sweets are dead, 
When autumn robes the saddening glades, 
When purple heather turns to red ; 

Come to me when the wrinkled leaf 
Falls like the tear of constant grief. 


Come chiefly when all warmth is lost, 
When autumn to stern winter yields ; 
Come when the bitter edge of frost 
Shrouds all the verdure of the fields ; 
Come when all else is dark and drear, 
Thy presence then is doubly dear. 


Watrer Herries Pottock. 





